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Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Abram  Leon  Sachar,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  President  of  the  University 

John  P.  Roche,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Morris  Hillquit 

Professor  of  Labor  and  Social   Thought 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Associate 

Dean,  and  Associate  Professor    of  History 
{on  the  Earl  Warren  Foundation) 


Alexander  Altmann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.       Philip  Lown  Professor  of  Jewish  Philosophy 
Arthur  Berger,  B.A.,  M.A.  Professor  of  Music 

David  Sandler  Berkovv'Itz,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  Israel  Cheskis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Emeritus  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages  and  Literature 
Saul  G.  Cohen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Rita  H.  Aronstam  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Elizabeth  F.  Colson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Samuel  Rubin  Professor  of  Anthropology 

*James  V.  Cunningham,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

Osborne  Earle,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Wolkenstein 

Professor  of  English 
Irving  Gifford  Fine,  A.B.,  A.M.  Frederic  R.  Mann  Professor  of  Music 

Philipp  Frank,  Ph.D.  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Benjamin  Friedman,  B.S.  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

*Nahum  Norbert  Glatzer,  Ph.D.  Michael  Tuch  Professor  of  Jewish  History 

*Sidney  Golden,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Henry  F.  Fischbach  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Abraham  Goldin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 

Eugenia  Hanfmann,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Edgar  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.  Cecil  and  Joel  Kaufmann 

Professor  of  History 
Martin  D.  Kamen,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Rosenstiel  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Nathan  O.  Kaplan,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Rosenstiel  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Louis  Kronenberger,  Litt.D.  Sophie  Tucker  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 

*Svend  Laursen,  Ph.D.  James  Henry  Yalem  Professor  of  Economics 

*Max  Lerner,  A.m.,  Ph.D.  Max  Richter  Professor  of  American  Civilization 

and  Institutions 
Henry  Linschitz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 

William  Farnsworth  Loomis,  B.S.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Frank  Edward  Manuel,  A.M.,  Ph.D.       Mack  Kahn  Professor  of  Modern  History 
Herbert  Marcuse,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Politics  and  Philosophy 

Abraham  H.  Maslow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Philip  Meyers  Professor  of  Psychology 

John  A.  Passmore,  B.A.,  M.A.       Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy 

(Australian  National  University) 
Edwin  Burr  Pettet,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Director 

of  the  Brandeis  Theatre 
Philip  Rahv  Professor  of  English 

*On  Leave,  1959-1960. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Rand,  M.D.  Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry 

Julius  M.  Rogoff,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  Visiting  Professor  of  Physiology 

Paul  N.  Rosenstein-Rodan,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 

(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
Morris  S.  Schwartz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Mortimer  Gryzmish  Professor  of  Human 

Relations 
*Claude  a.  S.  Vigee,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  B.  E.  and  Regine  S.  Levy  Professor  of 

French  Civilization 
Kurt  H.  Wolff,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Sociology 

Edgar  Zwilling,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 


*DoNALD  N.  Bigelow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Yves  Bonnefoy,  Licencie  es  Lettres  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Literature 
Leo  Bronstein,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Max  Chretien,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

John  Conley,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  English 

(John  Carroll  University) 
Lewis  A.  Coser,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

(on  the  Nathan  Manilow  Foundation) 
**Stanley  Deser,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

James  E.  Duffy,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Richard  S.  Eckaus,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

(on  the  Atran  Foundation) 
*Herman  T.  Epstein,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biophysics 

(on  the  Morris  Schapiro  and  Family  Foundation) 
*David  L.  Falkoff,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

(on  the  Buffalo  Foundation) 
**George  Fischer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Kenneth  William  Ford,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Orrie  M.  Friedman,  B.Sc.  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

(on  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation) 
Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Politics 

(on  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin  Foundation) 
Oscar  Goldman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Daniel  H.  Gray,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

(Tufts  University) 
Eugene  P.  Gross,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Richard  M.  Held,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Milton  Hindus,  B.A.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Irving  Howe,  B.S.Sc.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Rudolf  Kayser,  Ph.D.  Emeritus  Associate  Professor  of  German 

Language  and  Literature 
Albert  Keener,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

(on  the  Bernard  Aronson  Foundation) 
James  B.  Klee,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

*On  Leave,  1959-1960. 

**On  Leave,  Spring  Term,   1959-1960. 
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OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

Harold  P,  Klein,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

(on  the  Abraham  and  Gertrude  Burg  Foundation) 
Alexander  Lesser,  A.B.,  Ph.D.        Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

(on  the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation) 
Kenneth  J.  Levy,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Robert  A.  Manners,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

(on  the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation) 
John  F.  Matthews,  B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 

Jean  George  Pierre  Paris,  Licence  es  Lettres       Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

French  Literature 
Merrill  D.  Peterson,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

(on  the  Alfred  Hart  Foundation) 
Romney  Robinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Vera  D.  Rubin,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

(on  the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation) 
Silvan  S.  Schweber,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

(on  the  Nelson  Hart  Foundation) 
Harold  Shapero,  A.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Arnold  S.  Shapiro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Abraham  J.  Siegel,  B.A.,  M.A.  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 
**Mitchell  Siporin  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Harry  Stein,  B.S.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Maurice  Sussman,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Walter  Toman,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

John  van  Heijenoort,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 


Maurice  Auslander,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Jean-Pierre  Barricelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Saul  Barshay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Edgar  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Alain  de  Leiris,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Stanley  Diamond,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Paul  B.  Dorain,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Julien  Serge  Doubrovsky,  Agrege  de  l'Universite  Assistant  Professor  of 

Romance  Languages 
Richard  J.  Drachman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  Evans,  A.B.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

*Robert  a.  Feldmesser,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Henry  A.  Fischel,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Judaic  Studies 

(on  the  Pincus  Glickman  Foundation) 
Vera  K.  Fischer,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Emanuel  Flumere,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Jack  S.  Goldstein,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Donald  Johnson  Greene,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mason  Griff,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 


*On  Leave,  1959-1960. 

**On  Leave,  Spring  Term,   1959-1960. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

Peter  Grippe  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Lawrence  Grossman,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
William  W.  Holdheim,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  European 

Languages  and  Literature 
Lawrence  Cabot  Howard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 

Thalia  Phillies  Howe,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities  and 

Classics 
William  Lind  Hoyt,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lionel  Jaffe,  S.B.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

William  P.  Jencks,  M.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
Mary  Ellen  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(American  Cancer  Society  Scholar) 
Richard  M.  Jones,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Robert  E.  Kane,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
Suzanne  Keller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Joseph  J.  Kohn,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lawrence  H.  Leder,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Lawrence  Levine,  M.S.,  Sc.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
*Denah  Levy  Lida,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Margaret  Lieb,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Irving  J.  Massey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 

Literature 
Kirk  W.  McVoy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

SuzANNA  W.  Miles,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Stanley  E.  Mills,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Howard  Hughes  Foundation) 
RiCARDO  B.  Morant,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Richard  S.  Morgan,  B.A.,  M.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(Established  Investigator  of  the  American  Heart  Association) 
Ulric  Neisser,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Anna  Catherine  Nichols,  B.S.,  M.S.       Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Gjerding  Olsen,  A.m.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

(on  the  Julius  M.  Rogoff  Foundation) 
John  M.  Olson,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
*Henry  Popkin,  A.m.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Theatre  Arts 
Robert  Otto  Preyer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Myron  Rosenblum,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Karl  W.  Roskamp,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

*I.  Milton  Sacks,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 

Gerard  G.  Salinger,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Islamic  Studies 

Gordon  Hisashi  Sato,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
Jerome  A.  Scheff,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

•On  Leave,  1959-1960. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

Isaiah  Shavitt,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Morris  Soodak,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Biochemistry 

Walter  Milton  Spink,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Philip  A.  St.  John,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Maurice  R.  Stein,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Robert  Stevenson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Robert  Leath  Stigler,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.        Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

(on  the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation) 
Marie  Syrkin,  B.A.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities 

Caldwell  Titcomb,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

John  Van  Doren,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Helen  Van  Vunakis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(on  the  Rosenstiel  Foundation) 
Eugene  Victor  Walter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 

Chi-Hua  Wang,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Research 

Associate 
Harold  Weisberg,  B.A.,  M.H.L.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

DwiGHT  Wayne  Young,  Th.M.,  Ph.D.      Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 
Harry  Zohn,  Ed.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 


Denise  a.  Alexandre,  Licencie  es  Lettres         Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 
Lucille  H.  Altschul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Mary  W.  Brackett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  German 

Madeline  Foley,  B.A.,  M.A.  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Performing  Arts 

Marvin  D.  Girardeau,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.    Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Physics  and  Research 

Associate 
Irving  Gray,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Biochemistry 

Robert  F.  Hutton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Biochemistry 

Jerome  I.  Kaplan,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Physics  and  Research 

Associate 
Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Politics 

Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  A.M.,  Ed.D.  Lecturer  in  Education 

Robert  Lincoln  Koff,  B.Mus.  Visiting  Lecturer  and  Director  of  Performing 

Activities  in  Music 
Sidney  Laufman  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 

James  E.  LuValle,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Henri  Mitler,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Physics  and 

Research  Associate 
Esther  Eugenie  Rawidowicz,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  German 

Harald  a.  T.  Reiche,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  History 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  D.H.L.  Visiting  Lecturer  in  International  Relations 

PiERO  Sanavio,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 

Henri  J.  M.  Thomas,  B.A.,  Licencie  es  Lettres   Lecturer  in  European  Languages 

and  Literature 
Manfred  Vogel,  B.A.,  M.A.  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Irwin  Weil,  A.B.,  M.A.  Lecturer  in  Russian  and  Humanities 

John  Burt  Wight,  Ed.M.,  Ph.D.      Lecturer  in  English  Composition  and  Education 
Eleonore  M.  Zimmermann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  French 
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OFFICERS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

Lawrence  V.  Berman,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Hebrew 

Eugene  C.  Black,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  History 

Martin  Boykan,  B.A.,  M.M.  Instructor  in  Music 

James  H.  Clay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Theatre  Arts 

Doris  L.  Cross,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Spanish 
Joan  Evans  de  Alonso,  M.A.                    Visiting  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Eileen  Patricia  Driscoll,  B.A.  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Philip  Joseph  Driscoll,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  English 

Harvey  D.  Goldstein,  B.S.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  English 

Allen  Grossman,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  English 

Frances  Crowley  LaShoto,  A.B.,  M.A.  Visiting  Instructor  in  Speech 

Eugene  Lehner  Consultant  in  Chamber  Music 

Joseph  S.  Murphy,  A.B.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Politics 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson  Director  of  University  Chorus 

Arthur  Polonsky  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Svi  Rin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Hebrew 

Ruth  Sandholm  Instructor  in  Dance 

John  J.  Sommers,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Theatre  Arts 

Howard  Stein,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Jacqueline  Thomas,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  French 

School  Councils 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

Irving  G.  Fine,  Chairman;  Kenneth  Levy,  Edwin  B.  Pettet,  Walter  M.  Spink, 

HUMANITIES 
Osborne  Earle,  Chairman;  Alexander  Altmann,  James  E.  Duffy,  Irving  Howe, 
Irving  Massey,  Harold  Weisberg. 

SCIENCE 
Henry  Linschitz,  Chairman;  Saul  G.  Cohen,  Oscar  Goldman,  Eugene  P.  Gross, 
Nathan  O.  Kaplan,  Harold  P.  Klein,  Silvan  S.  Schweber. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Merrill  D.  Peterson,  Chairman;  Elizabeth  F.  Colson,  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs, 
Edgar  N.  Johnson,  Abraham  H.  Maslow,  Romney  Robinson,  Kurt  H.  Wolff. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  Chairman;  Alexander  Altmann,  Maurice  Auslander,  Sa  jl 
G.  Cohen,  Elizabeth  F.  Colson,  Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Irving  Howe,  Edgat.  N. 
Johnson,  Martin  Kamen,  Nathan  O.  Kaplan,  Harold  P.  Klein,  Kenneth  Levy, 
Abraham  H.  Maslow,  Charles  I.  Schottland,  Silvan  S.  Schweber. 

Faculty  Committees 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
John  P.  Roche,  Chairman;  Osborne  Earle,  Irving  G.  Fine,  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs, 
Irving  Howe,  Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  Leonard  W.   Levy,   Henry  Linschitz, 
Merrill  D.  Peterson,  Edwin  B.  Pettet,  Silvan  S.  Schweber,  Harold  Weisberg. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  Chairman;  Jean-Pierre  Barricelli,  Charles  W.  Duhig, 
Lawrence  C.  Howard,  Kenneth  Levy,  Leonard  W.  Levy,  G.  Olsen,  John  P. 
Roche,  Myron  Rosenblum,  Marie  Syrkin,  Irwin  Weil,  Stanley  Weinstein. 
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Research  Associates  and  Fellows 


Bruce  Anderson,  Ph.D. 
Cyril  Appleby,  Ph.D. 


National  Institutes  of  Health  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 


Ajit  K.  Banerjee,  M.Sc,  Ph.D 
Robert  G.  Bartsch,  Ph.D. 
Eliahu  Boger,  Ph.D. 
Vincenzo  Bonavita,  M.D. 
LuDWiG  Brand,  Ph.D. 
Theodore  R.  Breitman,  Ph.D. 


Patricia  L.  Broberg,  Ph.D. 
Michael  Caplow,  D.D.S. 
Judith  G.  Chernin,  M.A. 
Naftali  Danieli,  M.Sc,  Ph.D 
Giovanni  DiSabato,  M.D. 
H.  L.  Ennis,  Ph.D. 
H.  Etzold,  Ph.D. 
Sanford  J.  Freedman,  M.S. 
Samuel  Gitler,  Ph.D. 
Julius  A.  Gordon,  M.D. 

Marianne  Grassl,  Ph.D. 
Alexander  Grossman,  Ph.D. 
TiTOMAs  C.  Hall,  M.D. 
GisiiLA  W.  Hanstein,  M.D. 
G.  HoHLER,  Ph.D. 
Sylvia  Honkavaara,  Ph.D. 
Takehazu  Horio,  Ph.D. 


Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 
Senior  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry 
Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 
Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
National  Foundation  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Fellow  in 
Biochemistry 
Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 
Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 
Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
Research  Associate  in  Biology 
Research  Fellow  in  Biology 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology 
Research  Associate  in  Mathematics 
Neurological  Institute  Special  Research  Fellow  in 

Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Physics 

Senior  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Physics 

Visiting  Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
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RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  AND  FELLOWS 


Bernard  T.  Kaufman,  Ph.D. 
Susan  Leeman,  Ph.D. 
Maurice  Liss,  Ph.D. 
John  M.  Lowenstein,  Ph.D. 
Farahe  Maloof,  M.D. 
Robert  H.  McKay,  Ph.D. 
Vagn  Moller,  Ph.D. 
WiLLUM  T.  Murakami,  Ph.D. 


Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

American  Cancer  Society  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Senior  Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Senior  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 


National  Institutes  of  Dental  Health  Special  Fellow  in 

Biochemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

Senior  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Research  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Life  Insurance  Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Physics 

Research  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Physics 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

National  Institutes  of  Health  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 


Stuart  A.  Narrod,  Ph.D. 

KuMBLA  V.  Nayak,  Ph.D. 
Jack  W.  Newton,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  A.  Orlando,  Ph.D. 
Esther  Osborne,  A.B.,  M.A 
Hrushi  Pujari,  Ph.D. 
John  L.  Purvis,  Ph.D. 
Martin  L.  Sage,  B.A. 

SCHIMON  ScHICHOR,  Ph.D. 

I.  I.  Shapiro,  Ph.D. 
Sidney  Shifrin,  Ph.D. 
Harold  Sommer,  M.Sc. 
Yair  Sprinzak,  Ph.D. 
Abraham  M.  Stein,  Ph.D. 
Victor  Stollar,  M.D. 
Raquel  Rotman-Sussman,  Ph.D.  Research  Associate  in  Biology 

Shigehiko  Taniguchi,  Ph.D.  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 

Herbert  G.  Windmueller,  Ph.D.  National  Institutes  of  Health  Fellow  in 

Biochemistry 
Lawrence  I.  Zaroff,  M.D.  Research  Fellow  in  Biochemistry 
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Administration  of  the  University 


Abram  Leon  Sachar,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Richard  N.  Bluestein,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
C.  Ruggles  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Clarence  Q.  Berger,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 
John  P.  Roche,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Charles  L  Schottland,  A.B. 


President  of  the  University 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Dean  of  University  Administration 

and  Development 

Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Dean, 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Dean,  Florence  Heller  School  for 

Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare 


Office  of  Administration 

ACADEMIC   GRANTS 
Edward  Katzenbach,  Ph.D. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


Sumner  J.  Abrams 
Joseph  M.  Maher,  Jr. 
John  Foti 
Walter  L.  Carlson 


Director 


Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
Construction  Coordinator 
Construction  Coordinator 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


David  L.  Rolbein,  B.A.,  M.S. 
Jay  Chambers,  A.B. 
Norman  R.  Grimm,  A.B. 
Dorothy  Merrill 
George  Romano 


Director 

Purchasing  Agent 

Steward 

Service  Bureau  Supervisor 

Book  Store  Manager 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


Emanuel  M.  Gilbert,  B.S. 
Lawrence  J.  Kane,  A.B. 
Henry  A.  Selib,  B.S. 
Janet  M.  Shapiro,  B.S. 


Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Publications  Editor 

Publications  Editor 


Hannah  Litt 


TRUSTEES 


Executive  Secretary 


UNIVERSITY  FINANCE 


Lester  G.  Loomis,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 
Charles  S.  Woodbury,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 
Keitha  Lindquist 
Marjorie  Olson 
Sylvia  Rotman 


Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Personnel  Assistant 

Bursar 

Supervisor,  Accounts  Office 
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UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 


Edith  A.  Steinberg,  A.B. 
Frances  Reiss,  LL.B. 


Director,  New  York  Area 
Field  Director,  National  Women's  Committee 


Office  of  Faculty 


FACULTY  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 


Gertrude  Carnovsky 
Samuel  Rosenfield,  B.S. 

Humphrey  McCarthy,  Jr. 


Faculty  Administrative  Assistant 

Manager  of  Laboratory  Supplies 

and  Services 

Supervisor,  Laboratory  Supplies 


LIBRARY 


Louis  Schreiber,  B.S.S.,  B.L.S. 
Harry  N.  Tarlin,  M.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

M.  Alena  Walcott,  M.S.  in  L.S. 
Yvette  Cameron,  B.A.,  M.L.S. 
Alfred  Greenbaum,  Ph.D. 
Marian  Greene,  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Joan  Small 
Howard  Lewis 


Director  of  Administrative  Services 

Assistant  Director  of  Administrative 

Services 

Head  Cataloger 

Readers'  Services  Librarian 

Semitics  Librarian 

Assistant  Cataloger 

Circulation 

Audio-visual 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Director 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Harold  Weisberg,  M.H.L.,  Ph.D. 


Director 


Office  of  Students 

ADMISSIONS 


Philip  J.  Driscoll,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Lloyd  Meeker,  B.S. 


Director 
Assistant  Director 


ALUMNI  RELATIONS 

Sandra  Berkman,  A.B.,  A.M. 


Director 


ATHLETICS 


Benjamin  Friedman,  B.S. 
Harry  Stein,  B.  S.,  M.A. 

Emanuel  Flumere 
Anna  Catherine  Nichols,  B.S.,  M.S. 


Director,  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Director,  Intramural  Athletics 

Associate  Director,  Intramural  Athletics 

Director,  Women's  Athletics 
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HEALTH  OFFICE 

Robert  J.  Cataldo,  A.B.,  M.D.  Medical  Director 

Ralph  Mankowich,  B.S..  M.D..  F.A.C.S.  Surgeon 

Florentino  P.  Pina,  A.B.,  M.D.  Physician 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  COUNSELING  CENTER 

Eugenia  Hanfmann,  Ph.D.  Director 

Andrea  Angyal,  M.D.  Consultant 

Elliot  Baker,  Ph.D.  Counselor 

Richard  M.  Jones,  Ph.D.  Counselor 

Visiting  Committee  of  the  Psychological  Counseling  Center: 

Crete  L.  Bibring,  M.D.,  George  E.  Gardner,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

REGISTRAR 
Charles  Warner  Duhig,  A.B.,  A.M.  Registrar 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL 

Stanley  D.  Weinstein,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  Director 

Ellen  K.  Lane,  A.B.,  M.E.  Assistant  Director 

Natica  Bates,  A.B.  Assistant  Director 

William  Dansker,  A.B.  Director  of  Placement 

Gjerding  Olsen,  Ph.D.  Housemaster,  Men's  Residence  Halls 

Jennie  Bier  Senior  Resident  Counselor,  Women's 

Residence  Halls 
Jean-Pierre  Barricelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program 

CHAPLAINS 

John  Cummins,  A.B.,  S.T.B.  Brandeis  Student  Christian  Association 

Arthur  F.  LeBlanc,  C.S.P.,  B.S.,  M.A.  Brandeis  Newman  Club 

Manfred  Vogel,  B.A.,  M.A.  Brandeis  Hillel  Foundation 


Office  of  University  Development 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Yehuda  Ebstein,  B.S.  Director 

Herbert  Goldschmidt,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Regional  Director,  Midwest 

Milton  I.  Heller,  A.B.  Regional  Director,  South 

Robert  Herzog,  B.A.  Regional  Representative,  Midwest 

Arthur  Mandell,  B.S.  Regional  Director,  West  Coast 

EAST  AND  MID-ATLANTIC 

Hyam  Korin,  B.A.,  M.A.  Senior  Regional  Director 

David  Alberts.  B.A.  Regional  Representative 
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NATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT   COUNCIL 
Herbert  Wiesenthal  Secretary 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  COUNCIL 
Richard  A.  Zinn,  B.  S.  Director 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sydney  D.  Berzoff,  B.S.  Senior  Regional  Director 

Henry  Dansker,  B:S.S.,  M.P.A.  Regional  Representative 

Ben  Sklar  Regional  Representative 

Administrative  Personnel 

Phyllis  Arico  (University  Finance  Office);  Miriam  Blank  (School  of  Humanities); 
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Brandeis  University  is  named  for  the  illustrious  jurist,  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis. 
The  founders  of  the  University  have  been  inspired  by  the  challenge  of  Justice 
Brandeis'  ideal  of  what  a  university  should  be: 

"//  must  always  be  rich  in  goals  and  ideals,  seemingly  attainable  but  beyond 

immediate  reach  .  .  ." 

"It  must  become  truly  a  seat  of  learning  where  research   is  pursued,   books 

written,  and  the  creative  instinct  is  aroused,  encouraged,  and  developed  in  its 

faculty  and  students." 

"It  must  ever  be  mindful  that  education  is  a  precious  treasure  transmitted — a 

sacred  trust  to  be  held,  used,  and  enjoyed,  and  if  possible  strengthened,  then 

passed  on  to  others  upon  the  same  trust." 

At  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in  October,  1948,  the  aims  of  Brandeis  University 
were  stated  by  the  first  President,  in  the  form  of  a  three-fold  promise.  First,  Bran- 
deis will  be  an  institution  of  quality  where  the  integrity  of  learning,  of  research, 
of  writing,  of  teaching,  will  not  be  compromised.  An  institution  bearing  the  name 
of  Justice  Brandeis  must  be  dedicated  to  conscientiousness  in  research  and  to  hon- 
esty in  the  exploration  of  truth  to  its  innermost  parts. 

Secondly,  Brandeis  University  will  be  a  school  of  the  spirit — a  school  in  which 
the  temper  and  climate  of  the  mind  will  take  precedence  over  the  acquisition  of 
skills,  and  the  development  of  techniques.  Brandeis  will  be  a  dwelling  place  of 
permanent  values — those  few  unchanging  values  of  beauty,  of  righteousness,  of 
freedom,  which  man  has  ever  sought  to  attain. 

Finally,  Brandeis  will  offer  its  opportunities  of  learning  to  all.  Neither  student 
body  nor  faculty  will  ever  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population  proportions 
whether  ethnic  or  religious  or  economic. 

Brandeis  University  came  into  being  because  of  the  desire  of  American  Jewry  to 
make  a  corporate  contribution  to  higher  education  in  the  tradition  of  the  great 
American  secular  universities  which  have  stemmed  from  denominational  generosity. 
By  choosing  its  faculty  on  the  basis  of  capacity  and  creativity  and  its  students 
according  to  the  criteria  of  academic  merit  and  promise,  the  University  hopes  to 
create  an  environment  which  may  cause  the  pursuit  of  learning  to  issue  in  wisdom. 

The  special  Character 

The  University  has  set  itself  to  develop  the  whole  man,  the  sensitive,  cultured, 
open-minded  kind  of  citizen  who  grounds  his  thinking  in  facts,  who  is  intellectually 
and  spiritually  aware,  who  believes  that  life  is  significant  and  who  is  concerned 
about  a  going  society  and  the  role  he  will  play  in  such  a  society. 

The  University  will  not  give  priority  to  the  molding  of  vocational  skills  nor  is 
it  partial  to  the  development  of  specialized  interests  at  the  expense  of  a  soUd 
general  background.  This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  what  is  termed 
practical  or  useful  is  to  be  ignored.  Brandeis  merely  seeks  to  avoid  specialization 
which  is  unrelated  to  the  heritage  of  the  Western  World — its  humanities,  its  social 
sciences,  its  sciences  and  its  creative  arts.  For  otherwise  it  produces  fragmentized 
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men  with  the  compartmentalized  point  of  view  which  has  been  the  bane  of  con- 
temporary hfe. 

A  reahstic  educational  system  must  offer  adequate  opportunity  for  personal  ful- 
fillment. The  ego  is  precious  and  it  should  be  protected  and  enriched.  Education 
at  Brandeis  encourages  the  drive  for  personal  fulfillment,  but  only  within  the 
framework  of  social  responsibility. 

Thus  Brandeis  belongs  with  many  of  its  sister  institutions  as  it  strives  for  full- 
orbed  personalities,  practical  enough  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a  technological 
civilization,  yet  mellowed  by  the  values  of  a  long  historical  heritage;  self-sufficient 
to  the  point  of  intellectual  independence,  yet  fully  prepared  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  society  imposes. 


University  Organization 

Brandeis  University  comprises  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Florence  Heller  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Social  Welfare  and  the  Summer  School. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  Schools  of  Creative  Arts,  Humanities,  Social  Science  and  Sci- 
ence. Regularly  matriculated  students  pursuing  courses  of  instruction  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year, 
continue  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Introductory  and  survey  courses  in  all  fields  provide  a  foundation  for  the  stu- 
dent's general  education  as  distinguished  from  his  more  intensive  pursuit  of 
knowledge  within  specialized  areas.  After  the  first  year's  work  is  satisfactory  com- 
pleted, each  student  will  select  a  provisional  field  of  concentration  from  the  pro- 
grams of  studies  offered  by  one  of  the  Schools.  A  full  listing  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  appears  in  a  later  section  of  the  catalog. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  courses  of  study  leading  to 
the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees.  Graduate  areas  include  Anthropology,  Bio- 
chemistry, Biology,  Biophysics,  Chemistry,  English  and  American  Literature,  His- 
tory of  Ideas,  Mathematics,  Mediterranean  Studies,  Music,  Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies,  Physics,  and  Psychology.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Gryzmish  Aca- 
demic Center,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham  54,  Massachusetts. 

The  Florence  Heller  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generous  grant  of  Mrs.  Florence  Heller  of  Chicago,  was  estab- 
lished at  Brandeis  University  in  1959.  Applicants  are  required  to  have  earned  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  at  an  accredited  school  and,  preferably,  to  have 
had  experience  on  a  professional  level.  The  program  of  study  leads  to  the  Doc- 
torate and  is  designed  to  qualify  graduates  for  administrative  and  consultant  roles 
in  established  areas  of  social  work  endeavor,  as  well  as  newly  emergent  areas 
such  as  international  social  work,  inter-group  organization,  labor,  industry  and 
government.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  community  organization,  so- 
cial work  administration,  and  research,  making  full  use  of  relevant  principles  and 
experiences  from  the  social  sciences.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Dean,  School  For  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  Woodruff  Hall,  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham  54,  Massachusetts. 

The  Summer  School  of  Brandeis  University,  established  in  1957,  places  empha- 
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sis  upon  a  relatively  new  development  in  summer  school  study.  All  courses  are 
offered  within  the  framework  of  Institutes  embodying  unifying  themes.  The  the- 
matic approach  enables  faculty  and  students  to  relate  their  experience  in  one 
course  to  that  in  another  and  to  meet  in  coUoquia  and  conferences,  sometimes 
cutting  across  disciplinary  lines. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
Gryzmish  Academic  Center,   Brandeis  University,   Waltham   54,   Massachusetts. 

WiEN  International  Scholarship  Program 

The  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program,  created  in  1958  by  the  Lawrence 
A.  and  Mae  Wien  Fund,  is  designed  to  further  international  understanding,  pro- 
vide foreign  students  with  opportunities  for  study  in  the  United  States,  and  en- 
rich the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  the  Brandeis  University  campus. 

Provisions  of  the  Program  permit  the  University  to  offer  one  year  scholarships, 
covering  tuition,  room,  board  and  where  necessary,  travel  costs,  to  a  total  of  100 
students  from  foreign  nations.  The  first  Wien  Scholars  enrolled  for  the  academic 
year  1958-1959  and  the  maximum  program  will  be  in  force  by  1960-1961.  Awards 
are  made  for  each  academic  year  and,  in  instances,  may  be  renewed  for  a  second 
year.  Preference  is  given  to  apphcants  qualifying  for  admission  as  upperclassmen. 
Applicants  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

All  Wien  Scholars  study  within  the  regularly  organized  curriculum.  This  is  sup- 
plemented by  special  seminars,  conferences,  and  field  trips  so  that  each  Wien  Schol- 
ar may  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  facets  of 
American  society. 

Full  information  concerning  the  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing:  Faculty  Adviser,  Wien  International  Scholars,  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham  54,  Massachusetts. 

Poses  Artist-in-Residence  Program 

The  Poses  Artist-in-Residence  Program  has  been  established  by  a  grant  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  lack  Poses  of  New  York  City.  By  enabling  the  University  to  bring 
to  the  campus  each  year  outstanding  artists,  the  entire  creative  arts  program, 
and  campus  life  in  general,  will  be  enlivened  and  enriched. 

Poses  Artists-in-Residence  will  live  and  work  on  campus  during  the  school 
year,  participating  in  seminars  and  providing  critical  assistance  and  direction  to 
advanced  students  in  the  fine  arts. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  Marc  Chagall  to  serve  as  the  first 
Poses  Artist-in-Residence  during  the  academic  year  1959-1960.  Poses  Artist-in- 
Residence  for  1960-1961  will  be  Oscar  Kokoschka. 

Rubin  Anthropology  Program 

Continuing  generous  grants  since  1951  from  the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation  of 
New  York  have  resulted  in  an  intensive  and  diversified  program  of  training  and 
field  work  in  Anthropology. 

The  undergraduate  program  includes  summer  field  work  training  for  honors 
candidates  and  a  fully  subsidized  scholarship  program.  A  field  expedition,  seek- 
ing the  origins  of  civilization,  has  been  operating  in  Iran  and  Israel  since  1957. 
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During  the  academic  year  1959-1960,  the  University  will  launch  the  Samuel 
Rubin  Institute  for  Graduate  Studies  in  Anthropology.  The  program  leading  to 
the  Doctorate  will  include  a  required  summer  of  supervised  field  work  training 
between  the  first  and  second  year  of  graduate  work  and  a  third  year  field  work 
program. 


ROSENSTTEL   BIOCHEMISTRY   PROGRAM 

The  graduate  and  research  program  in  Biochemistry  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  Graduate  School  catalog.  It  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Dorothy  H. 
and  Lewis  Rosenstiel  Foundation  made  to  Brandeis  University  "in  support  of 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  with  primary  emphasis  in  Biochem/stry." 

Functioning  since  1957,  the  Rosenstiel  Biochemistry  Program  includes  more 
than  50  graduate  and  post-graduate  research  Fellows.  Among  the  agencies  co- 
operating in  sponsoring  research  are  The  National  Science  Foundation,  National 
Institute  of  Health,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  American  Cancer  Society,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  The  Eli  Lilly  Co.  and  the  Howard  Hughes  Foundation. 


Florina  Lasker  FELLOwsfflP  Program 

A  grant  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Fiorina  Lasker,  made  by  her  sisters,  Miss 
Loula  Lasker  and  Mrs.  Etta  Rosensohn,  created  the  Fiorina  Lasker  Fellows  in 
Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights.  During  a  full  semester  of  each  academic  year, 
representative  individuals  who  have  been  working  in  this  field  are  invited  to 
the  campus  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing,  either  on  a  credit  or  non-credit  basis, 
a  program  of  studies  designed  to  strengthen  their  understanding  of,  and  ability 
to  function  in,  their  roles.  Stipends  are  at  $2,000,  very  likely  to  be  augmented 
by  the  agencies  from  which  the  Fellows  come.  Applications  are  received  from 
teachers,  members  of  the  clergy,  personnel  officers,  the  ranks  of  labor  and  gov- 
ernment, from  law  enforcement  officials,  and  professionals  within  this  field.  The 
Curator  of  the  Fiorina  Lasker  Fellows  in  Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights  counsels 
the  Fellows  concerning  their  program  of  study,  readings,  and  course  work,  and, 
in  addition,  organizes  a  continuing  seminar  with  visiting  lectures  and  field  trips 
for  the  purpose  of  integrating  theoretical  approaches  with  practical  requirements. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing:  Curator,  the  Fiorina  Lasker 
Fellows,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham  54,  Massachusetts. 


Harvard-Brandeis-Hebrew  University  Cooperation  in  Legal  Studies 

Harvard  University  Law  School,  Brandeis  University  and  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Israel  jointly  sponsor  at  Harvard  University  a  program  designed  to 
codify  the  law  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  program  seeks  to  stimulate  the  study  of  comparative  law  and  legislation; 
to  undertake  legislative  research  relating  to  problems  raised  by  bills  under  con- 
sideration in  Israel;  to  estabUsh  a  possible  model  for  similar  undertakings  relating 
to  the  law  of  other  new  or  rapidly  changing  societies;  and  to  provide  advanced 
training  in  legal  research  for  exchange  students,  faculty  government  officials  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 
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Lowell  Institute  Cooperative  Broadcasting  Council 

Brandeis  University  is  a  member  of  the  Lowell  Institute  Cooperative  Broad- 
casting Council,  which  sponsors  the  national  award-winning  educational  radio 
station  WGBH-FM  and  Boston's  pioneer  educational  TV  station  WGBH-TV, 
Channel  2.  Brandeis,  along  with  Boston  College,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Boston  University,  Harvard  University,  Lowell  Institute,  MIT,  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Northeastern  University, 
and  Tufts  University,  makes  its  teaching  facilities  available  for  use  by  WGBH-FM 
and  its  television  affiliate  WGBH-TV.  As  a  member  of  the  Lowell  Institute, 
which  develops  the  programming  for  both  stations,  the  University,  through  a 
three  year  Ford  Foundation  Grant,  extends  its  educational  facilities  and  concepts 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  campus,  into  the  Boston  community  and  the  communi- 
ties served  by  the  40  stations  of  the  National  Educational  Television  Network. 

Summer  Institute  Program 

The  Brandeis  University  Summer  Institute  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Fellows  of 
the  University,  seeks  to  broaden  the  academic  scope  of  the  University  by  offer- 
ing a  unique  educational  experience  to  the  adult  friends  of  Brandeis  from  all 
sections  of  the  nation. 

The  1959  offering,  took  the  form  of  an  intensive,  one-week  Institute  on  Con- 
temporary American  Civilization.  Instructors  were  members  of  the  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity faculty  assisted  by  visiting  authorities  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Prof.  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Harvard  University;  Dean  Francis  Keppel,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  Charles  Frankel,  Columbia  University. 

Planned  as  a  regular  summer  offering  of  the  University,  future  Institutes  will 
explore  other  unified  themes  of  importance  in  modern  life. 

The  Festival  of  the  Creative  Arts 

Periodically  the  University  sponsors  a  Festival  of  the  Creative  Arts  in  its 
Ullman  Amphitheatre.  In  the  past  it  has  featured  the  world  premiere  of  Leonard 
Bernstein's  "Trouble  in  Tahiti,"  a  choreographed  version  of  Stravinsky's  "Les 
Noces,"  the  world  premiere  of  Kurt  Weill's  "Threepenny  Opera"  in  the  English 
adaptation  by  Marc  Blitzstein,  the  first  presentation  in  America  of  Poulenc's 
"Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias,"  a  major  art  exhibit  "Art  on  the  Campus,"  and  the 
American  premiere   of  Darius   Milhaud's   opera   "Medee"   and   ballet   "Salade." 

Brandeis  University  Creative  Arts  Awards 

The  establishment  of  the  Brandeis  University  Creative  Arts  Awards  was  an- 
nounced by  the  University  during  1956.  Awards  are  presented  annually  in  the 
areas  of  Theatre  Arts,  Music,  Poetry  and  Painting  or  Sculpture.  In  each  of  these 
fields  of  the  Arts  two  types  of  awards  are  bestowed.  Achievement  medals  are 
conferred  upon  successful  artists  for  outstanding  accomplishment  during  the  year; 
and  grants-in-aid  are  awarded  to  young  talented  persons,  on  recognition  of  their 
creative  ability  and  encouragement  for  future  study  and  training.  Special  juries 
are  appointed  annually  in  each  of  the  fields  to  judge  the  competition.  Medal 
recipients  have  included: 

Stuart  Davis,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Willium  Schuman,  Hallie  Flannagan 
Davis,  Jacques  Lipchitz,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Roger  Sessions,  Stark  Young,  Edwin 
Dickinson,  George  Kelly,  Ernest  Bloch,  and  "H.D."  (Hilda  Doolittle  Adlington.) 
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Professorships  and  Lectureships 

Private  donors  and  foundations  have  established  lectureships  which  supplement 
the  established  curriculum  and  brings  to  campus  prominent  authorities  from  vary- 
ing fields: 

ZiSKBSfD  Professorships 

To  implement  its  philosophy  of  education,  the  University  brings  to  the  campus 
distinguished  academic  figures  from  sister  universities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  who  serve  as  Ziskind  Visiting  Professors.  This  program,  made  possible 
by  the  Jacob  Ziskind  Endowment  Fund,  enables  the  University  to  supplement  its 
regular  teaching  staff  with  the  presence  of  academicians  drawn  from  every  major 
stream  of  educational  thought.  Inclusion  of  distinguished  foreign  academicians 
serves  to  challenge  and  stimulate  faculty  and  students  with  the  introduction  of 
new  concepts  and  new  educational  viewpoints,  thus  strengthening  the  entire  edu- 
cational process. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  Lectltres 

EstabUshed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  barriers  that  separate  races,  creeds 
and  nationalities,  the  Helmsley  Lecture  series  has  in  recent  years  presented  Otto 
Klineberg,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  OUver  C.  Cox,  Ina  DeA.  Reid,  Bruno  Bettel- 
heim,  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  Martin  D'Arcy,  Paul  TiUich,  Henry  Aiken,  Northrop 
Frye,  Emmanuel  Rackman,  Joseph  Campbell,  Daisetz  Suzuki,  Will  Herberg, 
Henry  Cadbury,  and  Anton  Pegis.  The  1958-1959  series  dealing  with  "Major  Fig- 
ures in  Religious  History"  included  Richard  McKeon  on  St.  Augustine,  Alexander 
Altmann  on  Maimonides,  and  Clarence  Faust  on  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Stephen  S.  Wise  Memorial  Lecture 

This  annual  lecture  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  was  estabhshed  by 
Nathan  Straus  of  New  York,  a  Fellow  of  the  University.  The  Stephen  S.  Wise 
Memorial  Lecture  brings  to  Brandeis  University  each  year  a  distinguished  acad- 
emician drawn  from  the  areas  of  liberalism  and  social  justice  which  represent  the 
interests  of  the  late  rabbi. 

Sidney  Hillman  Lectures 

Made  possible  by  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation,  this  program  has  enabled 
the  University  to  present  series  of  lectures  by  the  following:  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,  Max  Lerner,  Eliahu  Elath,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Robert  Carter  and  Clinton 
Rossiter. 

Annual  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  Memorial  Lecture 

An  annual  lecture  series  has  been  established  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
of  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis,  for  whom  the  University  is  named.  These  lectures, 
open  to  the  public,  concern  themselves  with  "the  causes  of  justice  and  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  man."  Previous  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  Memorial  Lecturers  have 
been  United  States  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justices  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
WiUiam  O.  Douglas,  Irving  Dilliard  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Honorable 
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Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr.,  United  States  District  Judge  for  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  William  Henry  Hastie,  Judge  of  the  Third  United  States  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Paul  A. 
Freund,  Carl  M.  Loeb  University  Professor,  Harvard  University. 

LuDwiG  Lewisohn  Memorial  Lectures 

Sponsored  by  students  of  the  University  in  tribute  to  their  late  teacher,  the 
series  has  presented  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman,  Randall  Jarrell,  Alfred  Kazin,  Mal- 
colm Cowley,  Maxwell  Geismar,  Cleanth  Brooks,  Robert  Graves,  Marianne  Moore, 
Robert  Frost,  Archibald  MacLeish,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Robert  Lowell  and  Pierre 
Emmanuel. 

Abba  Eban  LECXUREsmps 

Through  the  generosity  of  Nathan  Straus  of  New  York,  a  Fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  generous  endowment  has  been  established  named  for  the  former  Am- 
bassador from  Israel  to  the  United  States  and  its  representative  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  income  is  to  provide  for  an  annual  lecture  on  the  Brandeis  campus 
by  an  outstanding  statesman  or  scholar  on  some  phase  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

Other  Cultural  Opportunities 

The  favorable  location  of  Brandeis  University  enables  its  students  to  enjoy 
both  the  charm  of  rustic  New  England  life  and  the  advantages  of  metropolitan 
Boston. 

Outstanding  musical  events  are  offered  at  Symphony  Hall,  home  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  and  at  Jordan  Hall.  Valuable 
art  collections  and  interesting  exhibits  are  found  in  the  Boston  Musevun  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art.  Students  are  urged  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  forums  constantly  scheduled  in  the  city. 

Opportunities  for  entertainment  are  also  plentiful.  With  more  legitimate  theatres 
than  any  city  in  the  nation  except  New  York,  Boston  is  often  host  to  new  plays 
before  they  are  taken  to  Broadway.  The  ballet,  the  opera  and  other  similar  events 
are  equally  accessible. 
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General  Description 


Brandeis  University,  on  the  southwest  outskirts  of  WaUham,  Massachusetts,  is 
ten  miles  west  of  Boston,  adjacent  to  Wellesley  and  near  historic  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

From  the  eastern  Charles  River  boundary.  University  grounds  sweep  upward 
to  New  England's  famed  Boston  Rock,  where  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  explorers  first  surveyed  the  region  that  is  today  Greater  Boston. 

By  automobile,  the  campus  may  be  reached  from  Boston  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue  (Route  30);  from  Exit  45  of  Boston's  encircUng  Route  128;  or  from  Exit 
14  of  the  east- west  Massachiisetts  Turnpike.  Road  signs  at  the  Route  30  rotary, 
just  west  of  the  Route  128  overpass,  point  to  Brandeis  University.  Watertown  cars 
run  from  Park  Street  subway  stations  in  Boston  to  Newton  Corner,  where  a  Rob- 
erts-Riverside bus  may  be  taken  to  the  campus  on  South  Street  in  Waltham.  This 
same  bus  also  connects  with  Riverside  cars  from  Park  Street  Station  in  Boston. 

Academic  and  Administrative  Centers 

Ford  Hall 
Near  the  central  campus,  Ford  Hall  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty 
offices,  and  Seifer  Hall,  an  auditorium  seating  approximately  500,  which  is  used 
for  lectures  and  evening  sessions  of  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education. 

Sydeman  Hall 
This  annex  to  Ford  Hall  houses  laboratories,  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

Hayden  Science  Quadrangle 
The  Charles  and  J.  Willard  Hayden  Quadrangle,  comprising  several  acres  in 
the  central  campus  area,  is  the  site  of  the  major  science  facilities  of  the  univer- 
sity. This  quadrangle  was  designated  as  a  memorial  to  two  generous  benefactors 
whose  gifts  were  intended  to  stimulate  the  science  research  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Kalman  Science  Center 
Dominating  the  central  campus,  this  center  contains  instructional  and  research 
facilities  for  the  undergraduate  School  of  Science,  and  for  advanced  work  in  the 
Graduate  School.  Two  thirds  of  the  walls  are  glass,  allowing  maximum  natural  light 
into  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Friedland  Research  Center 
Adjacent  to  Kalman  Science  Center  and  duplicating  its  modern  construction, 
is  the  Friedland  Life  Science  Research  Center.  This  four-story  building  houses 
laboratories  and  scientific  equipment  for  research  in  Biochemistry  and  related 
fields  of  science. 

Rabb  Graduate  Center 
This  unique  structure  includes  seminar  rooms,  a  circular  glass-walled  lounge, 
and  Graduate  School  faculty  and  administrative  offices.  Air  conditioned,  the  cen- 
ter serves  also  for  the  Brandeis  University  Summer  School. 
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Slosberg  Music  Center 
A  major  structure  of  the  School  of  Creative  Arts,  this  center  contains  class- 
rooms, office  studios,  practice  rooms,  a  music  library,  recording-transcription  al- 
coves, and  a  recital  hall  seating  250.  A  central  skylighted  gallery  displays  changing 
exhibits  of  the  University  art  collection,  as  well  as  various  University  sponsored  art 
exhibits. 

Administration  Center 

Located  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  campus,  the  Brandeis  University  Ad- 
ministration Center  houses  the  offices  of  the  President,  Deans,  student  adminis- 
tration, University  administration,  and  the  National  Women's  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  offices,  the  Center  contains  such  facihties  as  conference  rooms,  the  Univer- 
sity's Service  Bureau  and  a  meeting  room  for  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Center 
includes  the  Bernstein-Marcus  Hall,  the  Gryzmish  Building  and  the  Irving  Ex- 
ecutive Center. 

The  Old  Library  Building 

The  former  University  Library,  a  brick  and  fieldstone  structure  located  in  the 
center  of  campus,  is  being  reconverted  to  house  the  University  Bookstore,  the 
Post  Office,  and  student  organization  offices. 

Ullman  Amphitheatre 

Utilizing  a  natural  bowl  below  the  grape  arbor,  the  Amphitheatre  has  a  com- 
plete stage  with  full  lighting  equipment  and  orchestra  pit,  several  classrooms  and 
a  faculty  office.  It  is  the  present  center  of  student  theatre  activity,  and  scene  of 
the  University's  Festivals  of  the  Creative  Arts. 

Goldfarb  Library  Building 

Just  completed  on  the  north  campus  is  the  new  Goldfarb  Library  Building,  a 
brick,  limestone  and  glass  structure  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  700,000  volumes. 
On  the  periphery  of  the  open  stacks  are  student  carrels  and  faculty  studies  for 
the  Schools  of  Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Creative  Arts  and  Science.  Seminar 
rooms  are  provided  for  those  courses  requiring  intimate  and  immediate  contact 
with  library  resources  in  specific  research  and  reference  areas.  The  library  also 
contains  centralized  audio-visual  aids,  journals  reading  rooms,  typing  rooms  and 
lounge  facilities.  Displayed  throughout  the  building  are  works  of  art  from  the 
University  collection. 

Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall 

An  adjunct  to  the  Goldfarb  Library,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  large,  glass-enclosed 
lobby,  the  Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall  is  the  depository  for  rare  books,  incunabula, 
and  other  library  treasures  included  in  the  University's  growing  collection. 

Faculty  Center 

Recently  completed  on  the  south  campus  is  the  Faculty  Center,  containing  club 
facilities,  faculty  lounges,  a  major  dining  room,  private  dining  rooms  for  faculty 
meetings,  and  apartments  for  visiting  faculty  and  lecturers. 
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Woodruff  Hall 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  campus,  this  white  brick  building  houses  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare. 

Brown  Terrarium 
Adjacent  to  Sydeman  Hall,   Brown  Terrarium   is   a  fully-equipped,   glass-en- 
closed green  house  devoted  to  botanical  research. 

Memphis  Tract 
A  twenty-six  acre  area  east  of  South  Street,  Memphis  Tract  contains  to  date 
the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center,  Marcus  Playing  Field,   Gordon  Field   and  Rieger 
Tennis  Courts. 

Shapiro  Athletic  Center 
This  center  contains  classrooms,  art  studios,  offices  for  faculty  and  physical  edu- 
cation staff,  as  well  as  physio-therapy,  team  and  dressing  rooms.  The  main  gym- 
nasium has  provisions  for  basketball,  volleyball,  and  other  indoor  sports.  The 
building  is  also  used  for  lectures,  dances  and  art  exhibits. 

Marcus  Playing  Field 
This  area,  with  its  regulation  baseball  diamond,  bleachers  and  practice  football 
field,  is  the  scene  of  spring  baseball  games,  as  well  as  informal  competitions  among 
both  student  and  faculty  groups. 

Gordon  Field 
The  University's  varsity  football  field  contains  the  main  gridiron,  bleachers  for 
several  thousand,  and  a  fully  equipped  press  box. 

Rieger  Tennis  Courts 
The  newly  completed  Rieger  Tennis  Courts  are  used  for  informal  as  well  as 
inter-collegiate  competition  in  tennis. 

Residence  Centers 

Campus  living  accommodations  consist  predominantly  of  double  rooms,  some 
single  rooms  and  larger  quarters.  Each  residence  hall  has  its  own  lounge  or  lounges. 
Modern  laundry  and  other  conveniences  are  available  to  all  students.  Each  resi- 
dent student  should  bring  blankets,  lamps  and  such  rugs  and  decorations  as  are 
desired.  Arrangements  for  linen  and  towel  service  may  be  made  through  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Hamilton  Quadrangle 
Consisting  of  Shapiro,  DeRoy,  Renfield  and  Usen  Residence  Halls,  and  the  Sher- 
man Student  Center  building,  this  is  the  main  women's  housing  and  recreational 
area.  Each  unit  provides  functionally  equipped  rooms  with  maximum  living  and 
closet  space.  Ground  floor  lounges  look  out  on  the  landscaped  quadrangle,  cen- 
tered by  the  Anne  J.  Kane  Reflecting  Pool. 

North  Quadrangle 
Completed  in  September  1959,  the  North  Quadrangle  is  a  new  residence  area 
for  men  students.  Four  dormitories  and  a  large  student  commons  and  dining  hall 
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building  surround  a  landscaped  quadrangle.  Each  dormitory  unit  contains  fully 
equipped  student  rooms,  a  lounge  and  a  large  recreation  room.  One  of  the  dormi- 
tories has  been  designated  as  Cable  Residence  Hall, 

RiDGEWooD  Quadrangle 
Emerman,  Fruchtman,  Danciger,  Allen  and  Rosen  Residence  Halls  comprise  one 
of  the  University's  basic  living  areas  for  men.  Each  hall  has  two  lounges  facing 
the  quadrangle. 

The  Castle 
An   imposing   structure   designed   after   medieval    architecture   and   completed 
some  time  before  Brandeis  University  came  into  being,  the  Castle  has  been  re- 
modelled into  single,  double  and  larger  rooms  for  women. 

Schwartz  Hall 
Tliis  companion  structure  to  the  Castle  houses  26  women.  The  lounge,  a  retreat 
for  reading,  relaxation  and  entertainment,  is  furnished  in  contemporary  style. 


Recreation  Centers 

Sherman  Student  Center 
The  two-storied  glass  wall  of  this  rust  brick  structure  overlooks  the  pool  and 
gardens  of  Hamilton  Quadrangle.  On  the  first  level,  a  dining  hall  serves  hundreds 
of  students  each  meal  and  doubles  as  a  banquet  hall  for  major  dinners.  The  top 
level  includes  a  large  lounge,  game  room,  a  smaller  lounge  and  two  dining  rooms 
for  private  meetings.  Bulletin  boards  of  these  rooms  serve  as  a  major  communica- 
tions center  for  student  activities,  and  the  walls  are  frequently  hung  with  special 
art  exhibits.  Student  dances,  parties  and  meetings  often  occupy  the  entire  building 
on  busy  evenings, 

Feldberg  Lounge 
Spacious  and  comfortable,  this  glass  and  brick  walled  lounge  occupies  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  Sherman  Student  Center  upper  level.  It  is  used  for  informal 
discussions,  lectures,  songfests  and  conferences,  and  is  a  favorite  meeting  place  for 
students  between  classes.  Throughout  the  year,  works  by  student  and  professional 
artists  are  exhibited  here. 

Mailman  Student  Center 
This  striking  glass,  brick  and  granite  structure  provides  a  spacious  lounge  pri- 
marily for  Ridgewood  Quadrangle  students,  a  modem  recreational  room,  and 
lockers  for  commuting  students.  Broad  windows  and  terraces  look  out  on  Ridge- 
wood Quadrangle,  Slosberg  Music  Center  and  the  landscaped  wooded  area  grac- 
ing the  southwest  campus. 

Usen  Commons 
This  circular  conservatory  style  lounge,  on  the  second  story  of  the  Castle,  is  a 
popular  gathering  place  during  leisure  hours.  Ideal  for  small  dances  and  social 
functions,  its  furnishings  include  a  piano,  club  chairs,  divans,  desks  and  bridge  ta- 
bles. The  Commons  also  contains  a  portion  of  the  University  art  collection, 
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Sherman  Student  Center 
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1.  Allen  Hall 

2.  Rosen  Hall 

3.  Emerman  Hall 

4.  Danciger  Hall 

5.  Fruchtman  Hall 

6.  Mailman  Hall 

7.  South  Parking 

8.  Slosberg  Music  Center 

9.  Ridgewood  Cottages 

10.  Roberts  Cottage 

11.  Gordon  Field 

12.  Gryzmish  Academic  Administration 
Center 

13.  Irving  Executive  Center 

14.  Bernstein-Marcus  Hall 

15.  Spingold  Theatre  Arts  Center* 

*  (Projected) 


16.  Rose  Arts  Center* 

17.  The  Faculty  Center 

18.  Brown  Terrarium 

19.  Sydeman  Hall 

20.  Ford  Hall 

21.  Sherman  Student  Center 

22.  Shapiro  Hall 

23.  DeRoy  Hall 

24.  Renfield  Hall 

25.  Usen  Hall 

26.  Woodruff  Hall 

27.  Berlin  Chapel 

28.  Harlan  Chapel 

29.  Bethlehem  Chapel 

30.  Old  Library  Building 

31.  Ullman  Amphitheatre 


Information  Booth 
Marcus  Playing  Field 
Rieger  Tennis  Courts 
Memphis  Tract 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center 
Stoneman  Infirmary 
Friedland  Science  Center 
Kalman  Science  Building 
Rabb  Graduate  Center 
Rapaporte  Treasure  Room 
Goldfarb  Library  Building 
Schwartz  Teaching  Center* 
Brown  Social  Science  Center* 


45.  Lemberg  Hall* 

46.  The  Castle 

47.  Schwartz  Hall 

48.  Shiffman  Humanities  Center* 

49.  Golding  Judaic  Center* 

50.  Olin-Sang  American  Civilization 
Center* 

51.  North  Dining  Hall 

52.  53.  54.  North  Quadrangle 
Residence  Halls 

55.  Cable  Hall 

56.  Buildings  and  Grounds  Center 


Hayden  Science  Quadrangle  includes  the  University's  major  science  buildings. 
Memphis  Tract  includes  the  University's  athletic  facilities. 
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Research  in  Biochemistry 


probes  the  frontiers  of  the  life  sciences 


The  central  campus  in  spring  . 


New  England  bursts  into  bloom 
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Dining  Halls 


University  dining  halls  are  located  in  the  North  and  Sherman  Student  Centers. 
A  separate  kitchen  is  maintained  in  the  Sherman  Center  for  those  wishing  special 
dietary  meals.  In  addition,  hght  refreshments  are  provided  in  the  Castle  snack  bar, 
popular  among  students  and  faculty. 


Stoneman  Infirmary 

On  the  forward  slope  of  the  campus  near  the  Castle,  the  Infirmary  houses  a 
first  aid  treatment  room,  lounge,  out-patient  clinic,  four  consulting  suites,  and  rooms 
for  sixteen  bed  patients. 


Ford  Psychological  Counseling  Center 

Situated  in  the  quiet  of  Ridgewood  Terrace,  this  center  is  maintained  as  a 
service  to  Brandeis  University  students. 


The  Three  Chapels 

Assuming  that  worship  is  a  matter  of  mood  and  spiritual  climate,  not  limited 
to  words  or  ceremonies,  Brandeis  University's  Harlan,  Berlin  and  Bethlehem  Chap- 
els serve  the  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Catholic  faiths.  A  unifying  altar  serves  a 
large  outdoor  area  where  shared  functions  such  as  Baccalaureate  are  celebrated. 
Student  organizations  responsible  for  services  are  Hillel  Foundation,  Newman 
Club,  and  Student  Christian  Association,  each  with  its  own  chaplain. 


Projected  Facilities 

Brown  Social  Science  Center 

Under  construction  adjacent  to  the  Graduate  Center,  the  Brown  Social  Science 
Center  will  include  three  structures,  all  connected  by  enclosed  passageways. 

The  Morris  Brown  Social  Science  Hall  will  house  the  Sociology,  Anthropology, 
Psychology  and  Economics  Departments.  It  will  contain  classrooms,  seminar 
rooms,  faculty  offices,  laboratories  and  an  anthropology  museum. 

The  David  Schwartz  Teaching  Center  will  include  a  lecture  auditorium  to  seat 
330,  classrooms,  and  a  lounge  for  the  entire  Social  Sciences  center. 

Samuel  Lemberg  Hall  will  include  the  University's  child  psychology  center  and 
will  provide  teaching  and  office  space  for  the  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare. 

Shiffman  Humanities  Center 
This  center  will  introduce  a  new  academic  concept.  Classroom  lounges  will  be 
devoted  to  various  areas  of  the  humanities,  with  original  manuscripts,  portraits, 
and  source  material  relating  to  the  courses  offered.  Lounges  are  planned  for  study 
areas  in  the  Classics,  English,  German,  Renaissance,  Romance,  Slavic,  American, 
Phonetics  and  Philosophy. 
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Olin-Sang  American  Civilization  Center 
This  center  will  contain  a  series  of  classroom  halls  around  which  will  be  placed 
original  manuscripts,  portraits  and  source  materials  relating  to  the  courses  of- 
fered. Planned  to  date  are  Four  Freedoms,  Lincoln,  and  Washington  Halls,  with 
those  remaining  to  be  devoted  also  to  persons,  periods  and  developments  of 
American  Cixilization.  This  building,  like  the  Humanities  Center,  will  be  located 
northeast  of  the  Brandeis  Three  Chapels  Interfaith  Area. 

GoLDiNG  Judaic  Center 
This  Center  will  also  be  located  northeast  of  the  Three  Chapels  area  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Shiffman  Humanities  Center.  Its  classroom  halls  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Near  East,  Judaics  and  related  subjects.  Included  will  be  a  sizable 
lecture  hall  and  faculty  offices. 

Spingold  Theatre  Arts  Center 
This  center  will  be  a  major  facility  on  the  campus.  In  addition  to  a  450  seat 
theatre,  the  building  will  contain  workshops,  design  rooms,  costume  preparation 
and  storage  areas,  seminar  rooms,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  rehearsal  and  dress- 
ing rooms,  a  little  theatre,  and  a  dance  studio.  It  will  be  equipped  with  all  facilities 
necessary  for  the  teaching  of  all  aspects  of  the  theatre  arts.  The  lobby  will  be 
designed  to  contain  art  treasures.  The  Theatre  Arts  Center  will  be  located  in  the 
west  part  of  the  campus  which  has  been  set  aside  for  the  future  development  of 
the  University's  creative  arts  teaching  facilities. 

Rose  Art  Center 
The  Rose  Art  Center  is  being  planned  to  serve  as  a  central  point  for  housing  the 
art  treasures  of  the  University.  To  be  located  within  the  proposed  Creative  Arts 
area,  this  building  will  offer  protection  as  well  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  growing 
collection  of  the  fine  arts  now  owned  by  the  University,  including  the  distinguished 
Rose  collection  itself.  In  years  to  come,  this  Art  Center  will  take  its  place  among 
the  distinguished  collections  of  the  arts  already  located  in  the  museum-rich  Greater 
Boston  Area. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
A.  Admission  of  Students 

Principles 

Admission  to  college  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  meeting  specific  requirements. 
Since  the  number  of  qualified  candidates  each  year  substantially  exceeds  the  limit 
that  may  be  registered,  the  function  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  is  largely 
selective.  Selection  is  based  solely  on  merit,  without  reference  to  geography,  race, 
religion,  color,  nationality,  or  the  social  or  economic  status  of  parents.  The  Com- 
mittee selects  those  candidates  whom  it  believes  to  be  best  fitted  to  and  most 
likely  to  profit  from  the  University's  educational  program. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  gives  weight  to  the  following  considerations  in 
the  evaluation  of  candidates:  the  secondary  school  record,  including  academic 
grades,  the  principal's  recommendation,  rank  in  class,  test  scores,  personality  chart, 
and  extracurricular  activities;  the  scores  obtained  in  the  Aptitude  and  Achievement 
Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  impressions  gained  from  a 
personal  interview;  the  medical  and  health  report;  and  the  candidate's  statement 
concerning  his  objectives  in  College. 

Entrance  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College,  a  candidate  must  have  completed 
a  college  preparatory  course  in  secondary  school  leading  to  graduation  or  its  full 
equivalent.  He  should  have  received  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  his  second- 
ary school  principal.  His  rank  in  class  should  be  high,  and  he  should  have  attained 
college  certificate  grades  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  courses  in  his  last  four 
years  of  college  preparation. 

An  adequate  course  in  preparation  for  college  should  include  four  years  of 
English  (grammar,  composition  and  literature),  three  years  of  a  foreign  language 
(two  years  each  of  two  languages  is  acceptable  but  less  desirable),  two  and  a  half 
years  of  mathematics  (intermediate  mathematics,  emphasizing  basic  algebraic, 
geometric  and  trigonometric  concepts  and  deductive  reasoning;  science  concen- 
trators should  have,  in  addition,  a  year  of  advanced  mathematics),  one  year  of 
science  (chemistry,  physics  or  biology),  and  one  year  of  history.  The  remaining 
courses  up  to  the  number  required  for  graduation  should  generally  be  in  traditional 
college  preparatory  subjects.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  courses  in  art  and 
music  are  of  value  to  students  intending  to  concentrate  in  those  fields  in  college. 

The  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  are  regarded  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  as  a  basic  measure  of  an 
applicant's  fitness  for  college  study,  and  as  the  fairest  method  of  evaluating  on  a 
competitive  basis  the  qualification  of  candidates  from  different  schools  and  areas. 
All  applicants  must  take  both  the  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  at  its  discretion. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  Aptitude  Tests  be  taken  in  December  or  January  of 
the  senior  year  and  the  Achievement  Tests  at  the  same  time  or  in  March.  The 
College  recognizes  the  desirabihty  of  aptitude  tests  in  May  of  the  junior  year,  for 
purposes  of  guidance.  While  Brandeis  University  has  no  early  decision  policy  some 
candidates  of  exceptional  promise  may  be  accepted  for  admission  after  the  receipt 
of  the  December  or  January  scholastic  aptitude  tests. 

Full  information  concerning  the  tests  may  be  obtained  from  secondary  school 
guidance  directors  or  directly  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  Box  9896,  Los  Fehz  Station,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
candidate  should  direct  the  Board  to  report  his  scores  to  the  Director  of  Admissions 
of  Brandeis  University.  The  choice  of  the  three  Achievement  Tests  will  to  some 
extent  be  governed  by  the  subjects  the  appUcant  is  taking  in  his  senior  year,  but  it 
is  generally  desirable  that  the  tests  cover  different  areas,  including  English  or  a 
foreign  language,  mathematics  or  a  science,  and  social  studies. 


Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Brandeis  University  is  affiliated  with  the  School  and  College  program  of  Ad- 
mission with  Advanced  Standing.  Those  candidates  who  have  taken  the  official 
advanced  placement  examinations  may  have  their  requests  for  advanced  standing 
and/or  credit  reviewed  by  the  proper  academic  department  and  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

Transfer  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore  or  junior  classes  of  the 
College  and  receive  credit  for  courses  satisfactorily  completed  in  other  colleges  of 
acceptable  standing  and  in  subjects  similar  in  nature  to  those  offered  in  the 
Brandeis  curriculum.  All  transfer  candidates  should  have  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions  the  scores  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  Achievement  Tests  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  which  they  have  taken.  Those  candidates 
who  have  not  previously  taken  these  examinations  will  be  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  no  later 
than  March  of  the  year  in  which  they  seek  admission. 

Brandeis  University  has  a  two-year  residence  requirement  for  its  undergraduate 
degree.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  accept  transfer  students  for  senior  year 
only. 


Foreign  Students 

A  special  program  of  full  maintenance  scholarships  for  foreign  students  has 
been  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Wien,  a  trustee  of 
the  University.  The  Wien  International  Scholarships  are  designed  for  one  or  two 
years  of  study  for  undergraduate  students  presently  enrolled  in  universities  outside 
the  United  States.  In  general,  candidates  for  Wien  International  Scholarships 
will  be  requested  to  take  the  College  Board  Entrance  Examinations  and  to  submit 
a  transcript  of  their  academic  work  at  the  secondary  and  university  levels.  When- 
ever possible,  a  personal  interview  with  a  representative  of  Brandeis  University  will 
be  arranged  for  those  candidates  who  appear  to  meet  the  standards  of  admission. 

Applications  and  descriptive  information  concerning  this  program  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  request  to  the  Director,  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program. 
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Admission  of  Special  Students 


The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  accept  as  special  students  a  limited  number 
of  applicants  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  and  who  may  wish  to  elect  one 
or  more  courses  for  the  study  of  which  they  are  found  to  be  qualified.  The 
category  of  special  students  is  usually  limited  to  those  persons  not  of  college  age 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  limited  non-degree  program  of  study. 


Admissions  Procedure 

The  college  year  begins  in  September  and  new  students  are  regularly  enrolled 
at  that  time  only.  The  application  blank  should  be  filed  about  eleven  months 
before  the  date  of  entrance  and  certainly  well  in  advance  of  the  March  College 
Board  Tests.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  on  an  application  when  it  has 
received  the  transcript  covering  three  and  a  half  years  of  secondary  school  work, 
the  College  Board  test  scores,  and  the  essential  references  and  recommendations. 

A  personal  interview  is  considered  advantageous  for  both  the  candidate  and  the 
Committee,  and  is  required  whenever  practicable.  Each  prospective  student  is 
urged  to  visit  the  campus  and  to  make  an  appointment  for  an  interview  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  which  is  open  Mondays  through  Fridays  including  vacation 
periods  but  excluding  legal  holidays.  Off-campus  interviews  for  candidates  from 
outside  of  New  England  may  be  arranged  in  cases  where  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  of  acceptance. 

Upon  notification  of  acceptance,  a  candidate  is  required  to  remit  the  reservation 
fee  within  the  time  specified,  if  he  chooses  to  accept  the  place  offered  to  him.  In 
fairness  to  qualified  appUcants  on  the  waiting  Ust,  no  place  in  class  will  be 
reserved  for  an  accepted  candidate  who  has  failed  to  complete  his  reservation. 

Upon  formal  notice  of  admission,  all  new  students  will  be  required  to  complete 
a  Health  Examination  Report,  Part  A  of  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  applicant 
and  Part  B  by  his  family  physician.  The  admission  procedure  caimot  be  considered 
as  complete  until  this  Health  Examination  Report  has  been  approved  by  the 
Medical  Department. 
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Financial  Regulations 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  classes  after  all  financial  obligations 
have  been  met  or  satisfactory  terms  of  payment  have  been  arranged  with  the 
University  Finance  Office  prior  to  the  due  date  of  the  bill  in  question.  Payment 
received  after  the  due  dates  of  September  11,  1959  and  January  22,  1960,  or  the 
due  dates  of  the  alternative  plan,  will  be  subject  to  a  penalty  charge  of  $10, 

Report  of  grades  or  transcript  of  records  will  be  issued  to  students  only  after 
all  financial  obligations  to  the  University  have  been  discharged. 

Any  student  who  has  not  cleared  his  financial  obligation  or  made  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  with  the  University  Finance  Office  may  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  classes  and  use  of  University  facilities. 

Each  application  for  admission  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Credential  Fee  of 
$10.  The  Credential  Fee  is  not  refundable  nor  can  it  be  credited  toward  other  fees. 

A  Reservation  Fee  of  $50  must  be  filed  by  each  candidate  upon  notification  of 
acceptance.  This  fee  reserves  a  place  in  the  class  and  is  credited  toward  the  first 
semester  tuition  bill.  If  the  student  fails  to  enroll,  or  withdraws  his  application, 
the  Reservation  Fee  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

The  Matriculation  Fee  of  $80  provides  medical  and  health  care,  library  priv- 
ileges, and  free  admission  to  all  intercollegiate  athletic  events  held  on  campus 
during  the  academic  year.  This  fee  also  includes  a  student  activities  levy,  voted 
by  the  Student  Union,  to  support  the  rich  program  of  student  extra-curricular 
activities. 


Tuition  and  Other  Fees 

The  Tuition  Fee  for  the  1959-60  academic  year  is  $1250.  (The  tuition  fee 
for  the  Class  of  1960  will  remain  the  same  as  the  previous  year.) 

A  fee  is  charged  for  laboratory  supplies  used  by  students  which  varies  according 
to  the  specific  course  involved. 

Seniors  are  charged  a  $10  Graduation  and  Diploma  Fee. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Committee  extra  courses  may  be 
taken.  The  extra  course  fee  is  $125  per  semester. 

All  fees  for  special  and  part-time  students  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  time 
of  registration  for  each  semester. 


Transcript  Fee 

Students  are  entitled  to  one  formal  transcript  of  their  academic  work  without 
charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be  made  for  all  subsequent  transcripts.  The  student 
will  pay  the  $1  transcript  fee  in  advance  at  the  Cashier's  Office  (Bernstein-Marcus 
Business  Administration  Building). 
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REsroENCE  Fee 

The  Residence  Fee  for  room  and  board  for  the  1959-60  academic  year  is  $860. 

A  deposit  of  $25  must  be  mailed  to  the  University  with  the  room  application. 
This  appUcation  form  will  be  sent  to  the  student  with  the  notification  of  accept- 
ance. This  deposit  is  credited  toward  the  first  bill  and  is  not  refundable  if  the 
student  fails  to  register.  Returning  students  who  fail  to  notify  the  Housing  Office 
by  August  1  of  their  intent  not  to  honor  their  room  reservation  will  forfeit  the 
advance  room  deposit,  and  it  will  not  be  applied  to  their  account. 

Room  and  board  contracts  are  signed  by  each  resident  student  and  are  binding 
for  the  full  academic  year. 

The  Residence  Fee  for  room  and  board  includes  a  21 -meal  Dining  Hall  contract. 
A  15-meal  per  week  contract,  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  is  available  to  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th  year  students.  All  resident  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  the  21-meal 
contract  (with  the  exception  of  those  students  whose  family  residences  are  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area. )  A  request  for  such  an  arrangement  must  be  made  no  later 
than  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  classes  in  the  Fall  semester  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  statement  from  a  parent  and  submitted  to  the  Steward's 
Office. 

If  the  student  is  granted  a  15-meal  contract  for  the  first  semester,  a  credit  of 
$50  will  be  applied  to  the  student's  second  semester  bill.  The  billing  for  the 
second  semester  will  automatically  be  made  at  the  15-meal  contract  rate. 

Non-resident  students  may  eat  in  the  University  dining  halls  or  the  Snack  Bar 
on  a  cash  basis. 

Special  Fees 

The  following  special  fees  are  payable  in  cash: 

1.  Each  change  of  course  after  the  initial  two  weeks  of  each  semester  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Committee  and  will  incur  a  charge  of  $5. 

2.  Late  Registration  fee  of  $10. 

3.  Makeup  Examination  fee  of  $5. 

Schedule  of  Payment  of  Bills 
Complete  payment  of  first  bill  due  on  or  before  September  11,  1959: 

Resident  Non-Resident 

Tuition — first  semester $      625  $      625 

Matriculation  Fee 80  80 

Residence  Fee    430 

$    1135  $  ^705~ 


Credits  for: 

Reservation  Fee   

Residence  Deposit  Fee 


Resident 

Non-Resident 

$        50 

$        50 

25 

$        75 

$        50 
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Complete  payment  of  second  semester  bill  due  on  or  before  January  22,  1960: 

Resident  Non-Resident 

Tuition — second  semester $      625  $      625 

Residence  Fee  430 

Special  Fee  (Senior  graduation  fee, 

Laboratory  charges,  etc.)    


$    1055  Min     $      625  Min 


Other  Student  Expenses: 


A  student  may  expect  to  spend  between  $75-$  100  per  year  for  books  and  school 
supplies.  In  preparing  a  budget  of  annual  expenses,  one  should  also  take  into 
account  personal  and  incidental  expenses  as  well  as  transportation  costs. 

Alternative  Payment  Plan: 

The  University  has  its  own  plan  which  permits  four  quarterly  payments  within 
each  semester  on  specific  dates  established  by  the  University  Finance  Office.  A 
written  request  in  advance  of  the  start  of  each  semester  or  academic  year 
is  necessary  for  participation  in  the  plan. 

Supplementary  Bill: 

A  supplementary  bill  may  be  rendered  in  any  individual  case,  for  charges  not 
included  in  previous  bills. 


Refunds 

No  refund  can  be  made  of  the  Tuition  and  Matriculaton  fees  because  of 
absence,  illness,  dismissal  or  exclusion  during  the  academic  year. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
beginning  of  classes,  he  may  be  granted  a  refund  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions: 

1.  He  may  receive  a  prorata  refund  for  board  in  the  University  dining  halls, 
calculated  to  the  nearest  full  week. 

2.  He  may  petition  the  University  Finance  Office  for  a  partial  refund  of  tuition. 

3.  No  refund  will  be  made  of  the  payment  for  a  room  in  the  University  dormi- 
tory for  the  quarter  in  which  severance  occurs. 

Students  who  withdraw  after  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  classes  may 
request,  through  the  Steward's  Office,  a  refund  of  the  board  bill,  calculated  to  the 
nearest  full  week.  In  no  case  will  refunds  be  made  of  tuition  and  room  fees. 

All  approved  refunds  will  be  made  by  the  Bursar's  Office. 

Every  student  must  satisfy  in  full  his  financial  obligations  to  the  University 
before  he  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  graduation. 
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Generous  benefactors  throughout  the  country  have  provided  Brandeis  University 
with  funds  for  financial  assistance  to  students.  A  list  of  these  funds  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendices.  Grants  of  assistance  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  of  merit; 
their  amount  is  adjusted  to  fit  the  need  of  the  applicant  and  is  applied  to 
University  fees.  Prospective  students  should  direct  all  inquiries  to  Director  of 
Admissions,  Gryzmisb  Academic  Administration  Center,  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham  54,  Massachusetts.  Enrolled  students  should  consult  their  Class  Adviser. 
Awards  to  new  students  will  not  be  made  until  they  have  been  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  or  to  advanced  standing,  and  all  such  candidates 
are  required  to  file  a  Parents'  Financial  Statement  with  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Students  should  also  investigate  the  scholarships  and  awards  available  from 
many   civic,  fraternal,   and   religious   organizations   in   their   home   community. 


Scholarships 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  competition  on  the  basis  of  high  scholastic 
attainment,  superior  character  or  conspicuous  talent.  Scholarship  stipends  will 
be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  individual  need  as  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  and  Scholarships.  A  few  scholarships  covering  tuition,  board  and  room 
are  available  to  exceptional  students. 

Generally,  a  student  may  expect  to  have  his  scholarship  renewed  annually, 
provided  that  his  performance  in  college  is  of  sufficient  quality  and  that  his 
financial  need  continues. 


The  National  Scholarship  Program 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scholarship  program,  a  limited  number  of  National 
Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  outstanding  students.  National  Scholars  will  be 
selected  competitively,  and  the  awards  will  be  based  upon  scholastic  record, 
academic  potential,  the  results  of  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  evidence  of  outstanding  ability  in  a  chosen 
field.  The  stipends  will  range  as  high  as  $2000,  and  will  be  given  in  each  of  the 
undergraduate  Schools. 


Bursary  Aid 

Enrolled  students,  with  financial  need,  who  do  not  qualify  for  scholarships  may 
be  considered  for  grants  designated  as  Bursary  Aid.  The  stipends  will  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  individual  need  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Scholarships. 
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Loans 


University  Loans: 


Students  in  good  standing  who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  at  the  University 
may  make  application  for  Brandeis  University  loans  through  their  Class  Advisers. 
All  student  loans  require  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Loans  are  to  be 
repaid  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  agreed  upon  with  the  University  Finance 
Office.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  annum  on  balances  outstanding 
at  the  date  of  severance  or  withdrawal,  or  July  1,  one  year  following  graduation 
from  the  University. 

NDSLF  Loans: 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund  established  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  provided  a  loan  fund  that  permits  loans  up  to  $1000  per  year 
with  a  maximum  of  $5000  for  any  one  borrower.  Brandeis  University  is  a  partici- 
pant in  this  program.  Additional  information  will  be  made  available  upon  request 
at  the  University  Finance  Office. 

Other: 

In  addition,  students  who  are  Massachusetts  residents  may  file  for  loans  with 
their  local  banks  under  the  Higher  Education  Loan  Plan.  Information  about  this 
Plan  is  available  at  any  Massachusetts  bank.  Students  who  are  residents  of  other 
states  should  inquire  at  their  local  banks  concerning  similar  opportunities  in  their 
state. 

Student  Employment 

In  accordance  with  established  policies,  part-time  student  employment  on  the 
campus  may  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Scholarships  to 
students  who  need  additional  assistance.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  earned  during 
the  school  year  varies  in  individual  cases.  The  maximum  employment  permitted 
is  fifteen  hours  work  per  week.  Not  all  students  can  be  allotted  this  maximum 
amount.  Assignment  of  student  employment  will  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Personnel,  and  will  be  based  upon  the  individual  abilities  of  the  applicants  as 
well  as  on  the  requisitions  for  student  employment  approved  for  the  various 
departments.  Students  who  do  not  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  their  assignment 
will  be  withdrawn  from  these  positions.  The  University  is  not  able  to  provide  jobs 
for  all  students  applying  for  student  employment.  The  Office  of  Student  Personnel 
can,  on  occasion,  help  interested  students  obtain  part-time  work  opportunities 
in  Waltham  and  the  neighboring  communities. 
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The  Dean  of  Students  is  the  University  Officer  responsible  for  the  supervising 
and  coordinating  of  all  student  services  referred  to  below  and  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

Office  of  Student  Personnel 

The  Office  of  Student  Personnel  (Gryzmish  Academic  Administration  Center) 
provides  several  specific  services  designed  to  meet  various  student  needs.  In 
addition  to  its  responsibility  for  housing,  student  activities  and  placement,  this 
office  serves  several  counseling  functions.  The  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  and  the  Staff  provide  academic,  vocational  and  personal  coun- 
seling for  students  seeking  such  aid.  In  addition,  they  work  closely  with  those 
students  who  are  having  difficulty  in  maintaining  satisfactory  academic  records. 

The  University  makes  a  policy  of  encouraging  a  close  relationship  between 
faculty  and  students.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  student  is  to  consult  his 
faculty  adviser  about  his  program  of  study.  This  meeting  will  have  been  arranged 
by  the  Dean  and  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel.  They  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  backgrounds  of  new  students  and  assign  them  to  faculty 
advisers  who  most  closely  share  their  probable  interests.  When  a  student  has  a 
question  which  is  not  answered  in  the  catalog,  he  should  feel  free  to  bring  it  to 
his  Class  Adviser. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  housing  permission  to  live  off  campus,  summer  em- 
ployment and  placement  opportunities  and  the  like  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Personnel. 

Class  Advisers 

The  University  maintains  an  arrangement  of  Class  Advisers  within  the  Office 
of  Dean  of  Students.  The  Dean  serves  as  Adviser  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  and  should  be  consulted  on  matters  pertaining  to  graduate  and  professional 
study.  The  Director  of  Student  Personnel  serves  as  Adviser  to  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Class.  There  are  two  Assistant  Directors  of  Student  Personnel; 
one  serving  as  Adviser  to  Sophomores  and  the  other  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Freshmen. 

The  Administrative  Committee 

The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  reviews  academic  records  after 
each  return  of  grades,  designates  the  Dean's  List,  grants  leaves  of  absence  and 
withdrawal,  establishes  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  student  life,  and  en- 
forces faculty  academic  regulations  by  placing  students  on  warning,  probation, 
or  severing  their  connection  from  the  University.  The  Dean  of  Students  and  the 
Director  of  Student  Personnel  are  both  members  of  this  Committee.  Students  who 
wish  to  petition  this  Committee  may  do  so  through  the  Office  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel. The  decisions  of  the  Administrative  Committee  are  final.  Certain  areas 
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of  decision  have  been  delegated  by  the  Facuhy  to  the  Student  Board  of  Review 
which  is  elected  by  the  student  body. 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  (Gryzmish  Academic  Administration  Center)  secures 
and  maintains  the  official  records  of  students.  This  office  conducts  registration 
and  arranges  the  schedules  of  classes  and  examinations.  Students  who  have  class 
or  examination  confficts  should  consult  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  students  receive  a  report  of  their  grades  and  of  their  progress  toward 
the  degree.  This  office  issues  the  official  transcript  of  the  University  on  request, 
and  it  serves  as  the  liaison  office  between  students  and  Selective  Service  Boards 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Foreign  students  who  have  visa  problems  should 
consult  this  office. 

The  University  Health  Office 

The  Medical  Director  and  his  staff  are  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  students,  including  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  infirmary 
regulations.  Payment  of  the  required  medical  fee  entitles  students  to  treatment 
available  in  the  David  Stoneman  Infirmary,  and  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  University  Health  Insurance  Program.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  services 
of  the  Health  Office  are  supplemented  by  the  consulting  services  of  medical  spe- 
cialists. 

New  students  in  the  college  as  well  as  the  graduate  schools  are  responsible  for 
submission  of  the  physical  report  and  meeting  all  requirements  of  the  Health 
Office.  These  include  a  certificate  of  inoculation  against  smallpox.  Since  students 
are  not  permitted  to  register  until  these  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  reports  be  submitted  at  least  two  months  before  regis- 
tration. All  new  students  must  report  for  physical  examinations  at  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

The  health  insurance  program  helps  defray  expenses  during  the  academic  year 
only  (September  to  June)  for  treatment  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Health  Office. 
Insurance  providing  coverage  for  the  Summer  period  is  available  to  students  on  an 
optional  basis.  A  brochure  outlining  the  details  of  this  program  is  distributed  to 
each  student  at  registration,  and  copies  are  mailed  to  parents.  It  should  be  noted 
here,  however,  that  coverage  is  not  provided  for  pre-existing  conditions,  extraor- 
dinary cases,  psychiatric  treatment,  optical  and  dental  services  or  special  materials. 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  insurance  coverage,  fees  of  outside  doctors  and 
hospitals  will  be  processed  for  payment  only  when  consultations  or  hospitalization 
have  been  authorized  by  the  University  Health  Office  in  advance  on  a  form 
provided  for  this  purpose.  The  University  is  not  responsible  for  off -campus  medical 
and  hospital  care  sought  by  students  or  their  parents  on  their  own  initiative,  or 
for  outside  care  or  consultation  which  has  been  recommended  but  not  authorized 
by  the  Health  Office.  Students  and  parents  are  urgently  requested  to  read  the 
brochure  describing  the  student  health  plan  with  great  care. 

The  Psychological  Counseling  Center 

The  Psychological  Counseling  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Ridge- 
wood  20.  The  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  assist  the  students  in  the  solution  of 
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their  personal  and  emotional  problems.  Those  who  wish  such  help  can  refer 
themselves  directly  to  the  Center.  All  communications  of  the  students  are  held  in 
confidence  by  its  staff. 

Within  the  limitations  of  their  time,  the  staff  members  will  also  discuss  with 
the  students  the  results  of  their  psychological  tests  whenever  such  a  discussion 
appears  desirable.  The  Psychological  Counseling  Center  shares  the  services  of  the 
Psychiatric  Consultant  to  the  Health  Office. 

REsroENCE 

The  undergraduate  college  is  essentially  residential  in  character.  As  a  general 
practice,  students  whose  parents  do  not  reside  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  are 
expected  to  live  in  University  Residence  Halls. 

Automobile  Regulations 

The  University  will  not  permit  freshmen  to  maintain  automobiles  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds.  All  other  students  who  plan  to  drive  on  the  campus  must  register 
their  cars  with  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  are  expected 
to  observe  all  University  Traffic  and  Parking  Regulations. 
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E.  Student  Activities 


Extra-curricular  student  activity  at  Brandeis  University  is  a  major  part  of 
campus  living.  Values  and  ideas  of  classroom  experience  and  the  traditions  of  a 
democratic  society  are  extended  and  developed  through  an  intensive  program  of 
imaginative  student  activities.  These  activities  are  no  mere  adjunct  to  formal 
study,  but  together  with  the  pursuit  of  academic  disciplines  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  intelligent  college  citizens. 

Brandeis  students  consider  themselves  a  part  of  a  community  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  liberal  values,  the  enrichment  of  life  experience  and  the  deepen- 
ing of  learning.  Organized  as  the  Brandeis  Student  Union,  they  consider  it  their 
prime  responsibility  to  create  a  democratic  student  organization,  to  increase  the 
flow  of  new  ideas  and  to  provide  enjoyable  and  creative  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  for  all  students. 

The  Student  Union  is  the  assembly  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  Student 
Union  Council,  consisting  of  elected  officers  and  elected  representatives  from  each 
class,  meets  weekly  to  conduct  its  business  and  supervise  its  programs. 

Many  problems  of  student  discipline  are  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  or  the  Women's  Subsidiary  Board  of  Review  which 
act  as  judicial  bodies. 

In  addition,  each  class  elects  its  own  officers  to  manage  various  class  activities 
and  functions. 

Publications 

The  student  publications  include  The  Justice,  a  newspaper  edited  and  managed 
entirely  by  students  to  cover  matters  of  campus  interest;  The  Turret,  a  student 
literary  magazine  published  several  times  yearly;  The  Retort,  appearing  semi- 
annually with  student  articles  of  scientific  interest;  SCOPE,  a  student  publication 
covering  the  various  social  sciences,  and  Bujah,  a  student  humor  magazine.  The 
Yearbook  is  published  annually  by  the  Yearbook  Club  in  cooperation  with  the 
Student  Union. 

Organizations 

A  broad  variety  of  student  organizations  exists  for  all  who  are  interested. 
Organizations  are  open  to  any  matriculated  student  on  the  basis  of  competency  or 
interest.  No  exclusive  or  secret  societies  may  be  organized. 

Academic  interest  clubs  include  the  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  Society,  the 
Pre-Law  Society,  The  Literary  Society,  the  Spanish  Club,  German  Club,  Hebrew 
Circle,  La  Circle  Francaise,  and  organizations  for  those  interested  in  Philosophy, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Anthropology,  Art,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology. 

Religious  activities  are  centered  in  the  Three  Chapels  and  are  conducted  by 
the  three  student  religious  organizations,  the  Hillel  Foundation,   the  Newman 
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Club  and  the  Student  Christian  Association.  In  addition,  each  of  these  groups  has 
a  chaplain  to  serve  its  needs  and  interests. 

Musical,  dramatic  and  similar  activities  are  engaged  in  by  a  number  of  student 
groups  including  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society,  the  Brandeis  University  Chorus, 
the  Drama  Club,  and  Modern  Dance  Club.  An  original  student  production  of  a 
musical  comedy  nature  is  presented  each  year  by  the  Hi-Charlie  Association  and 
the  proceeds  are  used  for  a  student  scholarship. 

The  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Radio  Club,  has  established  a  campus 
radio  station  which  will  begin  its  broadcasting  activities  during  this  academic 
year.  The  station  will  be  operated  by  the  Radio  Club  and  serve  the  residents  of 
the  Brandeis  University  campus  community. 

The  Brandeis  Debate  Society  offers  a  program  of  training  for  interested  students. 
The  University  supports  this  activity  by  providing  professional  coaching.  Novice 
and  Varsity  debaters  are  selected  to  represent  Brandeis  in  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion organized  around  the  annual  national  debate  topic. 

Commuting  students  have  their  own  organization  to  serve  their  special  interests. 
The  residence  halls  are  organized  to  encourage  self-government  and  each  hall 
elects  officers  and  committees.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Men's  Inter-Dorinitory  Coun- 
cil and  a  Women's  Inter-Dormitory  Council,  elected  by  the  residents. 

The  Brandeis  Honor  Society,  which  includes  members  of  the  faculty,  each  year 
elects  to  its  membership  outstanding  juniors  and  seniors  whose  academic  achieve- 
ment is  of  a  distinguished  nature. 

Athletic  Activities 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  athletics  in  a  sound  college  educational  program, 
Brandeis  University  offers  a  wide  variety  of  organized  sports.  All  aspects  of 
college  athletics,  however,  are  subordinate  to  the  essential  purposes  for  which  the 
University  exists  and  must  be  controlled  by  educational  considerations  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Faculty.  The  athletic  program  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  student, 
and  for  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  his  healthy  educational  experience.  A 
physical  examination  is  required  before  one  may  participate  in  any  organized  sport. 

Varsity  Athletics 

The  University  fields  varsity  teams  for  men  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track,  fencing,  wrestling,  swimming,  tennis  and  golf.  Women  engage  in  varsity 
competition  in  basketball,  volley  ball,  field  hockey  and  fencing.  These  varsity 
squads  compete  against  teams  representing  colleges  and  universities  which  regard 
the  concept  of  athletics  in  the  same  light  as  does  Brandeis  University.  Playing 
on  a  home-and-away  basis,  Brandeis  teams  have  journeyed  to,  and  have  in  turn 
acted  as  host  to,  teams  from  the  Midwest,  the  South  and  New  England.  All  home 
athletic  contests  are  played  on  campus  on  Gordon  Field,  Marcus  Field  or  in  the 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 

Intramural  Athletics 

Believing  in  the  values  of  athletic  participation  for  both  conditioning  and 
relaxation,  the  University  has  embarked  upon  a  full  scale  intramural  program  for 
its  students.  This  program  centers  about  the  Marcus  Field  and  the  Abraham 
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Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  Intramural  competition  in  various  sports  is  organized  on 
a  residence  hall  basis.  Trophies  are  made  available  to  winning  residence  halls  as 
well  as  to  individual  participants. 

The  men's  intramural  program  includes  football,  basketball,  softball,  and  bad- 
minton. Residence  Hall  and  commuter  teams  have  been  organized  to  compete 
against  each  other  in  these  sports  with  the  competitive  aspects  subordinated  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  game. 

Women's  activities  include  archery,  fencing,  softball,  badminton,  basketball,  field 
hockey  and  dance.  The  Women's  Physical  Education  Department  sponsors  the 
Women's  Athletic  Council,  organized  by  the  students.  This  Council  is  responsible 
for  the  women's  sports  program.  Included  among  the  Council's  activities  is  the 
Modern  Dance  Group.  Students  who  have  special  talent  in  modern  dance  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  more  advanced  technique,  individual  and 
group  choreography,  leading  toward  a  dance  concert  given  in  the  Spring.  The 
augmented  women's  athletic  program  has  been  made  possible  through  a  generous 
grant  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Revson  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  student  activities,  numerous  guests  are  invited 
to  the  campus  each  week  for  various  educational,  cultural  and  musical  programs. 
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F.  Academic  Requirements 


The  College  accepts  as  degree  candidates  only  students  who  carry  a  full  program 
which  is  five  courses  per  term.  Members  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  who  are 
concentrating  in  a  science  may  work  at  the  four-course  rate,  provided  that  they 
carry  fifteen  semester  hours  credit  in  each  term  and  are  making  normal  progress 
toward  their  degree  requirements. 

Permission  to  take  one  additional  course  may  be  granted  by  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  Faculty  to  students  whose  records  are  above  average 
and  who  have  special  reasons  for  needing  additional  credit.  There  is  a  fee  of 
$125  per  course  for  each  term  of  additional  elective  instruction  beyond  the 
normal  five-course  rate  of  work.  Students  who  are  required  to  take  a  term  of 
English  Composition  may  be  allowed  to  take,  without  extra  charge,  a  sixth 
course  for  one  term  during  the  year  in  which  they  take  English  Composition, 
provided  they  receive  permission  of  the  Administrative  Committee.  Petition  for 
such  permission  is  made  through  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel. 

Regularly  matriculated  students  who  wish  to  audit  courses  should  secure  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Class  Standing 

The  minimum  number  of  credits  required  for  advancement  to  each  class  is 
as  follows:  sophomore,  30;  junior,  60;  senior,  90;  for  graduation,  120.  Students 
will  be  advanced  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year.  Students  who  wish  to  be 
advanced  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  term  should  consult  the  Registrar. 

Advanced  Standing 

Brandeis  University  is  afiiliated  with  the  School  and  College  Program  for  Admis- 
sion with  Advanced  Standing.  In  addition,  the  University  will  accept  requests  for 
admission  with  advanced  standing  or  credit  from  any  applicant  who  beUeves  that 
he  qualifies  for  such  status.  Final  decisions  on  all  awards  of  credit,  or  advanced 
standing,  are  made  by  the  faculty  on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  Petition 
should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  appropriate  department  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Administrative  Committee. 

Petition  for  the  waiver  of  a  specific  General  Education  course  should  be  made 
to  the  Council  Chairman  of  the  appropriate  School  for  recommendation  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

Changes  in  Courses 

All  students  who  wish  to  make  changes  in  their  programs  of  study  must  consult 
their  faculty  advisers  and  obtain  formal  approval  for  such  changes  from  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar.  Students  who  request  such  changes  after  the  first  two 
weeks  of  instruction  of  the  semester  must  also  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  Faculty  and  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  change 
of  courses.  Students  may  not  enter  a  course  after  the  fourth  week  of  a  term. 
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Withdrawal  from  Courses 

Matriculated  students  who  wish  to  work  at  less  than  the  required  course  rate 
must  consult  the  OflBce  of  Student  Personnel  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty.  Permission  to  work  at  a  reduced  rate 
will  be  granted  only  in  unusual  circumstances.  Students  who  wish  to  withdraw 
from  a  sixth  course  without  academic  penalty  must  notify  the  Registrar  by  the 
last  day  of  the  term  on  which  a  lecture  or  class  in  that  course  is  given  and  pay  a 
fee  of  $5.  Students  withdrawing  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  instruction  from  a 
sixth  course  for  which  tuition  is  charged,  will  be  charged  a  prorated  fee  for  the 
instruction  received. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  wishing  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  or  to  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity must  consult  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel.  Clearance  by  all  admin- 
istrative offices  and  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
are  necessary  to  complete  this  procedure. 

Attendance 

All  students  in  good  standing,  with  the  exception  of  freshmen,  have  unUmited 
cuts,  provided  the  student  is  completing  the  work  in  his  course  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  instructor.  However,  a  faculty  member  may  require  attendance  at  his  course 
and  every  laboratory  assignment  must  be  completed  even  if  the  student  was 
officially  excused  for  the  period. 

Students  on  warning  are  permitted  three  cuts  per  course,  per  semester. 

Students  on  probation  are  permitted  no  cuts. 

All  freshmen,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  warning  or  probation,  are  per- 
mitted three  cuts  per  course  per  semester,  and  those  on  warning  and  probation 
are  permitted  no  cuts. 

Students  must  attend  classes  on  the  day  preceding  or  following  a  holiday  of 
two  or  more  days  duration. 

Official  excused  absences  are  granted  only  by  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel. 

A  student  absent  from  classes  because  of  illness  must  consult  the  University 
Health  Office  before  attendance  is  resumed.  Students  must  abide  by  the  rules 
governing  excused  absences  for  medical  reasons  as  described  in  the  Health  Office 
pamphlet. 

Classes  begin  at  ten  minutes  after  the  hour  and  end  on  the  hour.  Tardy 
students  may  be  marked  absent  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Grades 

Formal  grades  will  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  four  times  a 
year.  In  determining  these  grades  all  components  of  the  student's  work  in  a 
course  will  be  considered:  written  work,  recitations,  laboratory  technique  and 
reports,  special  reports  or  research  and  final  examinations. 

The  following  grades  will  be  used  with  plus  or  minus  where  appropriate: 

A  High  Distinction 

B  Distinction 

C  Satisfactory 

D  Passing,  but  unsatisfactory 

E  Failure 
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The  Registrar  reports  midyear  and  final  grades  to  students  in  writing.  Instructors 
notify  students  of  midterm  grades. 

A  student  absent  from  a  midyear  or  final  examination  is  marked  "Abs."  on  the 
grade  sheet.  If  the  absence  is  excused  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  a  regularly  scheduled 
makeup  examination  will  be  administered  by  the  Registrar.  If  the  absence  is  not 
oflBcially  excused,  the  student  receives  a  failing  grade  in  the  examination. 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  work  in  each  course  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination  period.  As  a  rule,  major  assignments,  such  as  term  papers, 
are  due  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  examination  period.  If  a  student 
offers  an  official  excuse  from  the  Dean  of  Students  for  failure  to  complete  a  major 
assignment,  the  instructor  submits  the  mark  "Inc."  The  work  must  be  made  up 
and  a  formal  grade  reported  to  the  Registrar  no  later  than  six  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  following  term.  If  such  a  paper  is  not  submitted  at  the  required 
time,  and  an  official  excuse  is  not  offered,  the  instructor  gives  a  faihng  grade  for 
the  assignment. 

If  a  student  has  not  completed  other  required  academic  exercises,  such  as 
laboratory  assignments  or  minor  papers  or  quizzes,  and  the  reason  for  the  failure 
is  an  excused  absence,  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course  may,  at  his  discretion, 
require  the  work  to  be  made  up  or  not  count  the  assignment  in  determining  a 
grade.  If  there  is  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  uncompleted  work,  the  instructor 
may,  at  his  discretion,  record  a  failing  grade, 

Reading  Period 

A  reading  period,  to  fall  in  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  midyear  and  final 
examinations,  may  be  scheduled  for  courses  numbered  100  and  above  in  which 
the  enrollment  is  composed  predominantly  of  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. In  lieu  of  regular  class  meetings,  students  are  assigned  material  not  otherwise 
covered  in  the  course.  These  assignments  are  dealt  with  in  the  midyear  and  final 
examinations. 

Academic  Status 

A  satisfactory  record  may  contain  not  more  than  one  D  and  no  E's.  At  the  end 
of  the  Fall  term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
year's  record,  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  announces  the  Dean's 
List  of  honor  students  according  to  the  following  categories.  No  student  will  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  Dean's  List  who  has  a  D  or  more  than  one  C  in  his  record  for 
the  period. 


1    C 


In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  a  student  must  compensate  for  any  D 
beyond  two  with  an  A  or  B. 
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Group 

I 

C 

Jroup 

5   A 

4   A 

1    B 

3    A 

1    B 

3V^  A 

IViB 

2    A 

3    B 

4    A 

1    C 

1    A 

4    B 

3    A 

2    B 

B    average 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Whenever  a  student's  grades  are  unsatisfactory,  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee will  notify  him  and  his  parents  in  writing.  When  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances,  no  further  action  is  taken.  A  student  is  placed  on  warning,  a 
disciplinary  status,  if  his  record  is  not  low  enough  to  incur  probation.  Students  who 
have  been  warned  will  be  placed  on  probation  at  the  next  grading  unless  their  work 
is  satisfactory.  A  student  is  placed  on  probation  if  his  record  is  seriously  unsatis- 
factory. Such  students  will  be  in  danger  of  dismissal  unless  their  records  show 
marked  improvement.  A  student's  connections  with  the  University  are  severed 
if  his  record  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  Administrative  Committee  considers  him 
unable  to  meet  the  academic  requirements. 

Dismissal  or  Expulsion 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  or  exclude  at  any  time  students 
whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as  undesirable,  and  without  assign- 
ing any  further  reason  therefor;  neither  the  University  nor  any  of  its  trustees  or 
officers  shall  be  under  any  liability  whatsoever  for  its  exclusion. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 

The  Brandeis  curriculum  is  based  on  a  two-fold  program — a  general  education 
curriculum  and  a  coherent  program  of  study  within  a  well  defined  field  of  con- 
centration. The  general  education  curriculum  requires  the  student  to  participate 
in  courses  which  are  designed  to  provide  a  solid  general  foundation  of  knowledge 
about  our  cultural  heritage.  Thus,  in  addition  to  concentrating  in  an  elected  field, 
the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  major  experiences  of  cultural  history  and  to 
those  significant  concepts  and  achievements  of  science  which  should  be  the 
common  possession  of  educated  men  and  women. 

All  regularly  matriculated  students  must  complete  the  prescribed  work  in  the 
General  Education  Program.  Freshmen  wUl  take  Humanities  1,  Social  Science 
1,  one  course  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  and,  unless  they  pass  the  Proficiency 
Examination,  a  half  course  in  English  Composition  (la,  laR,  or  2a).  The  require- 
ment in  Physical  Sciences  may  be  met  by  the  completion  of  one  course  selected 
from  Physical  Science  1,  Physics  10,  Physics  11,  Chemistry  10,  Mathematics  10  or 
Mathematics  11.  (Students  who  are  planning  to  select  a  scientific  field  of  con- 
centration should  not  elect  Physical  Science  1.)  See  page  49  for  permission  to 
take  a  sixth  course. 

During  their  sophomore  and  junior  years,  each  student  will  take  a  further  full 
course  (or  the  equivalent)  which  counts  toward  general  education  credit,  in  each 
of  the  three  Schools  other  than  the  School  responsible  for  his  field  of  concentration. 
Subject  to  advanced  standing  procedures,  only  the  following  courses  may  be 
selected  to  meet  this  requirement. 

School  of  Humanities 

Humanities  2 
Humanities  3 
Humanities  4 
Philosophy  1 
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Academic  Requirements 

School  of  Social  Science 

American  Civilization  2 
Anthropology  la  and  lb 
Economics  la  and   lb 
History  51a  and  51b 
Politics  la 
Politics  2b 
Psychology  la 
Sociology  la 

School  of  Science 

Biological  Science   1 
Biology  la  and  lb 

School  of  Creative  Arts 

Fine  Arts  2 

Music  1 

Music  courses  numbered  in  the  30's 

Theatre  Arts  1 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

The  foreign  language  requirement  for  a  degree  is  to  be  met  by  all  students 
within  three  years  of  matriculation  through  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Lan- 
guage 10  or  its  equivalent.  The  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  met  by 
passing  a  proficiency  test.  Failure  to  meet  the  foreign  language  requirement  within 
the  stipulated  period  may  cause  the  student  to  be  placed  on  probation. 

Concentration  Requirement 

All  matriculated  students  must  pursue  and  complete  work  in  one  field  of  con- 
centration, in  accordance  with  regulations  established  by  the  School  having  juris- 
diction over  the  program  selected.  Students  must  choose  their  field  of  concentra- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  The  requirements  for  the  various  fields  of 
concentration  are  described  in  the  section  which  follows. 


Freshman  Course  of  Study 

Physical  Education 

All  matriculated  students  must  satisfactorily  complete  the  required  work  in 
Physical  Education  during  the  first  year  of  attendance  unless  exempted  from 
this  requirement  for  medical  reasons  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  University 
Health  Office  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 

English  Composition  Requirement 

Proficiency  in  written  expression  in  English  is  required.  This  requirement  may 
be  met  by  one  term  of  English  Composition,  English  Composition  la,  laR,  or  2a. 
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General  Requirements 

Freshmen  will  take  Humanities  1;  Social  Science  1;  one  course  selected  from 
the  following:  Physical  Science  1,  Physics  10,  Physics  11,  Chemistry  10,  Mathe- 
matics 10,  Mathematics  11,  a  foreign  language  or  literature  (requirement  may 
be  satisfied  by  passing  the  proficiency  test  at  the  begirming  of  the  Fall  semester), 
English  Composition  1  (unless  exempted)  and  one  elective. 

In  general,  students  are  urged  to  use  their  elective  courses  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  their  future  field  of  concentration.  Students  will  choose  their  field 
of  concentration  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  School  having  jurisdiction  over  the  program  selected. 
Before  making  this  decision  the  student  should  carefully  review  the  information 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  catalog  on  Academic  Requirements  and  Fields  of 
Concentration.  More  detailed  information  on  the  specific  courses  hsted  below 
as  regularly  open  to  freshmen  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  section  on 
Courses  of  Instruction. 


Courses  Open  to  Freshmen 

School  of  Humanities 

English  la,   laR  Italian  1,  10* 

English  Composition  la,  laR  NEJS  10,  13a,  61b 

French  1,  2,  3a,  3b*,  5b*,  10*  Philosophy  1,   11,   13a,   15a,   I7a 

German  1,  2,  3a*,  10*  Spanish  1,  2,  3a*,   10* 

Hebrew  1,  2*.  4*,  5a*,  10* 

Humanities  1 


School  of  Science 

Biology  la,  lb  Physics   10,   11 

Chemistry  10  Physical  Science   1 

Mathematics    10;    courses    under    100 
with  permission  of  instructor. 


School  of  Soclvl  Science 

Anthropology  la,  lb  Psychology   la,   laR 

Economics  la,  lb  Social  Science   1 

History  51a,  51b  Sociology  la 

Politics  la,  2b 


School  of  Creative  Arts 

Fine  Arts  1,  2,  103*,   111*  Theatre  Arts  1,  1,  3*,  5c,  9c 

Music  1,  51*,  M 

♦Consent  of  the  instructor  necessary. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
G.  The  Fields  of  Concentration 


The  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
include  the  completion  of  a  definite  field  of  concentration.  Before  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year,  each  student  will  choose  a  provisional  field  of  concentration 
after  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser.  Plans  for  concentration  should  become 
definite  during  the  sophomore  year  and  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser  of 
the  appropriate  department.  An  entering  student  who  has  reached  a  tentative  deci- 
sion as  to  his  future  field  of  interest  should  elect  the  basic  introductory  course  in 
this  area  in  his  freshman  year  and  cover  more  of  the  groundwork  in  the  elective 
courses  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Approach 

The  liberal  arts  approach  characterizes  the  Brandeis  curriculum  and  the  stu- 
dent must  not  expect  to  find  patterns  of  courses  conceived  with  specific  vocational 
goals  in  mind.  At  Brandeis  the  student  may  obtain  a  broad  and  sound  education 
in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which  will  prepare  him  for  further  study  in  specific 
professional  and  vocational  fields  at  the  graduate  level. 

On  the  premise  that  a  liberal  arts  education  is  the  best  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional training,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  does  not  recommend  highly 
specialized  courses  for  pre-professional  students.  The  liberal  arts  experience  can 
simultaneously  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  of  culture  and  supply 
him  with  an  adequate  background  for  later  specialized  training. 

Fields  for  the  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Pre-Engineering, 
AND  Other  Pre-Professional  Students 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  established,  as  a  minimum  educational  requirement  for  students 
entering  medical  schools,  three  years  of  college  training  for  the  average  student, 
and  strongly  recommends  that  pre-medical  students  take  the  full,  four-year  col- 
lege course.  This  Council  and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  have 
also  prescribed,  in  addition  to  English  Composition  and  Literature  (at  Brandeis, 
the  English  Composition  and  Humanities  requirements  are  equivalent),  a  set  of 
minimimi  requirements  for  admission  to  an  approved  medical  school.  These  re- 
quirements include  general  and  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  and  are 
readily  met  at  Brandeis  by  the  following  courses:  Biology  la  and  lb.  Chemistry 
10,  Chemistry  32,  and  Physics  10  or  11.  However,  these  are  minimum  require- 
ments, and  many  schools  require  more  than  the  specified  minimum  in  certain 
areas.  In  order  to  ensure  that  such  additional  or  specialized  requirements  can  be 
met  in  proper  sequence  within  a  field  of  concentration,  pre-medical  students 
should  very  early  arrange  their  prospective  college  program  with  their  adviser.  In 
evaluating  candidates  for  admission,  medical  schools  attach  some  importance  to 
recommendations  by  faculty  committees  before  which  students  generally  appear  in 
their  junior  year.  Potential  candidates  are  therefore  advised  to  arrange  their  sched- 
ule wherever  possible  so  that  they  have  taken  or  are  in  the  process  of  taking  the 
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four  courses  generally  required  as  listed  above,  at  the  time  they  appear  before 
the  Brandeis  Committee  on  Recommendations  to  Graduate  and  Professional 
Schools.  In  addition  to  specific  course  requirements,  most  medical  schools  advocate 
a  broad  hberal  arts  education. 

The  medical  schools  do  not  advocate  any  specific  field  of  concentration  in 
an  undergraduate  curriculum,  and  the  field  of  concentration  is  not  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  admission  to  medical  schools  so  long  as  the  specific  course  require- 
ments of  that  medical  school  are  met.  While  many  pre-medical  students  con- 
centrate in  chemistry,  biology,  or  general  science  because  of  the  specific  addi- 
tional requirements  in  chemistry  and  biology  of  some  medical  schools,  concen- 
tration in  the  fields  of  humanities,  social  sciences  or  creative  arts  allows  ample 
electives  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  most  medical  schools. 

The  above  generalizations  apply  in  large  part  to  the  pre-dental  student  as 
well  as  to  those  planning  careers  as  veterinarians,  medical  technicians  and  related 
fields.  Medical  schools  and  dental  schools  require  an  aptitude  examination,  ordi- 
narily taken  by  the  student  in  the  Spring  of  his  junior  year. 

Pre-Engineering 

The  University  has  arrangements  with  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
(Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania),  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts),  and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  (Pasadena, 
California)  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  combine  a  liberal  arts  course 
with  education  in  engineering,  science  or  management.  By  first  completing  three 
years  of  work  at  Brandeis  and  then  two  years  at  Carnegie,  M.I.T.,  or  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  a  student  may  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  Brandeis  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Carnegie, 
M.I.T.,  or  California  Institute  of  Technology.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  com- 
bined plan,  a  student  must  have  a  B  average  or  better  during  his  first  three  years 
at  Brandeis,  fulfill  the  General  Education  requirements  at  Brandeis,  and  include 
certain  prescribed  courses  in  his  program. 

The  following  courses  must  be  taken  at  Brandeis  by  students  wishing  to  be 
included  in  the  3-2  plan  with  the  California  Institute  of  Technology:  Mathe- 
matics 11  or  12,  20  or  21,  25b;  Chemistry  10;  Physics  11,  21a,  29c,  31a,  31b; 
Biology  la,  lb;  Economics  la,  lb;  History  51a,  51b;  English  3a  and  Humanities 
3  and  4. 

Students  wishing  to  quaUfy  for  the  3-2  Plan  with  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  are  required  to  complete  the  same  science  courses  as  above.  In  addi- 
tion, they  must  take  Physics  24a,  25b,  Economics  la,  lb,  and  Psychology  la  or  laR. 

M.I.T.  requires  the  same  science  courses  as  Carnegie,  plus  Physics  21b.  In 
Humanities,  a  total  of  eight  term  courses  is  necessary  for  the  M.I.T.  degree.  These 
rnust  include  Humanities  la,  lb,  and  History  51. 

Preparation  for  Teaching 

While  the  University  does  not  offer  a  field  of  concentration  in  Education, 
it  does  offer  several  courses  which  help  meet  the  teacher  certification  require- 
ments of  individual  states.  Students  interested  in  preparing  for  careers  as  teach- 
ers in  primary  and  secondary  schools  should  inform  themselves  concerning  the 
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certification  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they  plan  to  seek  employment 
and  should  consult  the  Educational  Adviser. 

Brandeis  University  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Twenty-nine  College 
Cooperative  Plan  of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The 
Plan  was  created  to  encourage  liberal  arts  college  graduates  to  enter  teaching 
careers.  Students  recommended  for  admission  by  the  member  college  are  given 
priority  in  admission  and  are  eligible  for  the  scholarship  funds  designated  for 
the  Plan. 

The  courses  described  elsewhere  in  the  catalog  which  help  meet  teacher  cer- 
tification requirements  are  as  follows: 

Education  10c — Practice  Teaching 
Philosophy  23b — Philosophy  of  Education 
Psychology  11a — Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics 
Psychology  15a — Child  Development 
Psychology  30b — Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  116a — Advanced  Child  Psychology 
Psychology  121a — Psychological  Tests  and  Methods 
Social  Science  20a — History  of  Education 

Many  students  are  able  to  meet  certification  requirements  during  their  four  regu- 
lar undergraduate  years  at  Brandeis  by  attending  one  six-week  summer  school 
session. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

Qualified  students  with  sufficient  language  training  may  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Junior  Year  in  France  Program,  or  the  Smith  College 
Junior  Year  Abroad  Program.  The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
must  approve  any  requests  for  such  work  abroad. 

Sweet  Briar  College  Junior  Year  in  France — Under  this  plan,  students  selected 
spend  their  junior  year  in  France  pursuing  a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  group  is  under  the  supervision  of  Sweet  Briar  College  (Sweet  Briar, 
Virginia)  which  arranges  round-trip  travel,  board  and  room  in  French  homes, 
sightseeing  trips,  enrollment  in  courses,  guides,  and  supplementary  instruction 
by  a  staff  of  native-born  instructors. 

Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad — Guest  students  are  admitted  to  the  Smith 
College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  if  they  meet  the  necessary  qualifications. 
The  program  includes  junior  years  in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Geneva.  The  first 
three  are  intended  primarily  for  language  majors  and  the  latter  primarily  for 
students  majoring  in  economics,  government,  history  or  sociology. 

Individual  study  abroad  during  the  junior  year  may  be  permitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  appro- 
priate department  in  which  the  student  is  concentrating.  Such  requests  have  been 
granted  for  junior  year  in  Israel. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  junior  year  abroad,  students  in  the  group 
are  granted  thirty  hours  of  American  College  credit  and  return  to  their  school 
with  senior  status.  For  the  present,  Brandeis  University  is  limiting  participation  in 
the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  to  a  maximum  of  six  students. 
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Prerequisite  for  Concentration 

Courses  to  fulfill  concentration  requirements  may  not  be  taken  unless  pre- 
requisite courses  have  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  C  minus. 

Satisfactory  Completion  of  a  Field  of  Concentration 

In  general,  a  C  average  is  required  in  courses  offered  for  completion  of  re- 
quirements for  concentration.  Final  decision  on  satisfactory  completion  of  work 
in  a  field  of  concentration  is  made  by  the  School  Council  upon  recommendation 
from  the  respective  department  or  committee. 

Degrees  with  Honor 

A  student  whose  grade  point  average  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  is  3.0 
or  above  in  his  field  of  concentration  may  petition  the  department  concerned 
for  permission  to  work  for  honors  in  his  field  of  concentration.  The  student's 
distinction  program  will  be  filed  with  the  School  Secretary  and  with  the  Registrar 
before  October  15  of  the  senior  year. 

The  awards  of  Cum  Laude  and  Magna  Cum  Laude  will  be  based  on  a  grade 
point  average  to  be  recommended  annually  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Administrative 
Committee. 

The  award  of  Summa  Cum  Laude  will  be  based  on  a  grade  point  average  to  be 
recommended  annually  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Administrative  Committee  and  on 
the  award  of  honors  in  the  field  of  concentration. 

Each  department  or  interdepartmental  committee  will  submit  its  recommenda- 
tion for  honors  in  the  field  of  concentration  to  the  Administrative  Committee. 
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The  Fields  of  Concentration 

The  School  of  Humanities  offers  the  undergraduate  student  a  systematic  intro- 
duction to  our  great  literary  and  philosophic  heritage.  Requirements  for  concen- 
tration are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1.  English  and  American  Literature  82 

2.  European  Languages  and  Literature 86 

French  Literature 90 

German  Literature 95 

Romance  Literature 132 

Spanish  Literature   137 

3.  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 112 

4.  Philosophy   117 

5.  Comparative  Literature   76 

All  students  majoring  in  the  fields  of  languages  and  literature  are  advised 
to  take  Humanities  191a  and  191b,  General  Linguistics,  or  English  192b,  History 
and  Structure  of  the  English  Language.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible,  all 
language  and  literature  courses  in  foreign  language  areas,  particularly  those  num- 
bered above  10,  will  be  taught  in  the  original  language. 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 

Concentrators  in  the  several  fields  administered  by  the  School  of  Humanities 
are  required  to  present  a  minimum  program  of  five  full  courses  in  the  appropriate 
department.  Each  of  these  fields  has  designated  certain  courses  as  specific  require- 
ments for  concentration.  Candidates  for  honors  may  include  in  their  courses  the 
course  99  required  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  their  field.  This  course  is  available 
only  in  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  up  to  four  courses  are  to  be  selected  from  an 
approved  hst  of  electives  established  for  the  respective  fields. 

To  be  eligible  for  honors  work  a  candidate,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year, 
must  have  obtained  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  all  courses  taken  for  concentration 
and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  all  other  subjects.  He  must  also  have  the 
approval  of  the  School  Council.  At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  the  can- 
didate win  enroll  in  the  appropriate  course  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  concentration  in  which  the  student 
desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor  and  student  wiU  continue 
throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no  less  than  7500  words,  representing 
the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  constitute  the  final  requirement. 
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The  Fields  of  Concentration 

Requirements  for  concentration  are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1.  Biology  68 

2.  Chemistry    73 

3.  Mathematics    105 

4.  Physics    120 

5.  General  Science 94 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 

The  School  of  Science  provides  the  student  with  the  basic  scientific  training 
which  will  qualify  him  for  entry  into  graduate  school  or  for  work  at  an  inter- 
mediate level  in  a  chosen  scientific  field.  The  programs  in  the  fields  of  con- 
centration in  Science  require  the  student  to  devote  approximately  one-half  of 
his  time  to  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Science.  The  student  is  encouraged 
to  take  such  courses  outside  the  School  of  Science  as  will  best  broaden  and 
further  his  intellectual  growth. 

To  be  ehgible  for  honors  work  a  candidate,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year, 
must  have  obtained  an  average  of  B  or  better  in  all  courses  taken  for  concen- 
tration and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  all  other  subjects.  He  must  also  have 
the  approval  of  the  School  Council.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees 
with  honors  in  the  various  programs  administered  by  the  School  of  Science  may 
be  required  to  take  course  99  in  their  respective  fields  of  concentration. 

Brandeis  University  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  schools  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  for  concen- 
tration in  Chemistry  (Page  73)  will  also  fulfill  the  minimum  requirements  for 
professional  training  adopted  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Students  majoring  in  Science  are  urged  to  elect  German  or  French  to  fulfill 
their  language  requirements.  Students  concentrating  in  Chemistry,  who  wish  their 
curricialum  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  course  in  German  or  to  pass  a  German  language  examina- 
tion. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

Requirements  for  concentration  are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1.  American  Civilization 63 

2.  Anthropology 64 

3.  Economics    '^ 

4.  History   98 

5.  Politics    124 

6.  Psychology  1^^ 

7.  Sociology    133 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 
The  minimum  program  for  non-honors  candidates  in  any  regular  or  special  field 
of  concentration  is  defined  in  the  requirements  established  for  the  several  fields. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Social  Science  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with 
honors  wiU,  in  addition  to  the  designated  requirements  for  the  several  fields, 
enroll  also  in  senior  research  (99).  Candidates  for  honors  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  department. 

All  candidates  in  the  various  fields  of  concentration  are  expected  to  complete 
their  program  by  electing  the  necessary  courses  from  the  list  of  the  elective  courses 
which  have  been  prepared  for  each  field. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CREATIVE  ARTS 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

Requirements  for  concentration  are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1.  Fine  Arts   87 

2.  Music    107 

3.  Theatre  Arts    139 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  may  petition  the  School  Council  for  permis- 
sion to  pursue  a  program  of  concentration  combining  any  two  of  the  regular 
fields. 

Procedure  for  Admission  to  Concentration 
All  candidates  are  expected  to  apply  for  concentration  through  designated  fac- 
ulty representatives  in  the  various  fields.  Candidates  should  arrange  for  inter- 
views with  these  representatives  at  which  they  can  present  evidence  of  capacity 
to  pursue  programs  of  concentration  successfully.  In  the  field  of  Music  there 
are  specified  performance  and  sight-reading  requirements  listed  under  Music. 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 
At  least  seven  courses  are  required  for  each  field,  with  the  additional  require- 
ment of  the  appropriate  99  course  for  honors  candidates.  Candidates  for  honors 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  department. 
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IV 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  listed 
below.  All  courses  meet  for  three  hours  a  week  unless  the  course  description 
indicates  otherwise.  The  presence  of  "a"  in  the  course  number  indicates  a  half 
course  given  in  the  Fall  term;  "b"  indicates  a  half  course  given  in  the  Spring 
term;  "aR"  or  "bR"  indicates  a  course  given  in  the  Spring  term  which  is  identical 
with  the  "a"  or  "b"  course  of  the  same  number  given  in  the  Fall  term;  the  use 
of  "c"  after  a  course  number  indicates  that  the  course  is  administered  as  a  half 
course  meeting  throughout  the  year. 

Half  courses  normally  carry  three  credits  and  full  courses,  six.  Exceptions 
are  noted  under  the  individual  course  descriptions.  Additional  credits  are  given 
for  laboratory  hours,  as  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions. 

Students  may  withdraw  from  whole  courses  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  term  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrative 
Committee,  the  matter  of  credit  to  be  decided  by  the  instructor  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  in  individual  cases. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  offerings 
without  prior  notice. 
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American  Civilization 

Committee:  Associate  Professor  Merrill  D.  Peterson,  Chairman:  Professor  John 

P.  Roche;  Associate  Professors  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Irving  Howe,  Leonard  W. 

Levy;  Assistant  Professors  Lawrence  H.  Leder,  Walter  M.  Spink,  Maurice 

Stein,  John  Van  Doren,  Harold  Weisberg. 

Requirements  for  Concentration  *  * 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  (a)  American  Civilization  2,  97c,  100;  History 
51a  and  51b.  (b)   Senior  Comprehensive  Examination. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  (a)  Select  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  full  courses 
in  American  History;  (b)  Select  the  equivalent  of  one  full  course  in  American 
Literature  (including  dramatic  literature);  (c)  Select  the  equivalent  of  one  full 
course  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  groups:  American  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  American  Social  and  Political  Institutions,  American  Art. 

The  courses  selected  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements  must  be  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  program. 

C.  Additional  requirement  for  Degrees  with  Distinction:  American  Civiliza- 
tion 99. 

*AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  2.     Contemporary  American  Life  and  Thought 

An  analysis  of  the  major  ideas  and  institutions  which  form  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  with  special  attention  to  the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  American  society. 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  97c.     Junior  Tutorial 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  program  of  reading  in  the  important  literature  bearing 
on  the  character  and  history  of  American  Civilization. 

Prerequisite:  History  51a  and  51b  or  permission  of  the  Chairman.  Staff 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  98c.     Readings  in  American  Civilization 

Independent  reading,  research,  and  writing  on  a  subject  of  the  student's  interest, 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

Available  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman.         Staff 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with  distinction  should  register  for  this 

course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor,  prepare  a  thesis  on  a 

suitable  topic.  Staff 

*AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  100.     Senior  Seminar 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  integrate  the  student's  work  in  this 
field  of  concentration.  The  methods  and  insights  from  the  several  disciplines  are 
brought  to  bear  on  a  single  topic,  theme,  or  problem  in  the  history  of  American 
Civilization.  The  specific  subject  will  change  from  year  to  year.  Instruction  is  on 
a  collaborative  basis,  in  small  classes  meeting  weekly,  with  extensive  written  work 
and  class  participation  by  the  students. 

Open  to  non-concentrators  on  a  selective  basis. 

**Effective  with  the  Class  of  1961.  The  Class  of   1960  will  be  governed  by  the  requirements 
stated  in  the  General  Catalog  of  1958-1959. 
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AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  101.     Social  Theory  and  American  Culture 

This  will  discuss  selected  theorists  and  areas  of  American  culture  and  society, 
with  emphasis  on  the  past  half-century  from  Veblen  and  Holmes  to  Fromm  and 
Riesman,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  personality  and  culture. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

See  course  offerings  under  English  and  Comparative  Literature. 

Anthropology 

Professor  Elizabeth  Colson,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Alexander  Lesser, 

Robert  A.  Manners,  Vera  D.  Rubin;  Assistant  Professors  Stanley  Diamond, 

Suzanne  W.  Miles  {Student  Adviser),  Robert  L.  Stigler. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Anthropology  la  and  lb,  18a,  97c.  Select  one 
half  course  from  the  following:   Anthropology  13a,  14b,  16a,  20b. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Concentrators  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses 
from  those  listed  in  the  departmental  offerings,  and  the  equivalent  of  any  full 
course  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Science  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
faculty  adviser. 

C.  Additional  requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Anthro- 
pology 99. 

D.  Those  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate  work  should  take  Anthropology  102a 
and  b.  Where  prerequisites  are  listed,  they  must  be  fulfilled  satisfactorily  before 
enrollment  in  the  stipulated  course,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

ANTHROPOLOGY  la.     Introductory  Anthropology 

General  introduction  to  anthropological  subject  matter  and  concepts:  prehis- 
toric development  of  culture  and  of  human  evolution. 

Mr.  Diamond  and  Miss  Miles 

ANTHROPOLOGY  lb.     Introductory  Anthropology 

General  introduction  to  anthropological  subject  matter  and  concepts:  ethnog- 
raphy and  social  anthropology.  Normal  continuation  of  Anthropology  la. 

Mr.  Diamond  and  Miss  Miles 

ANTHROPOLOGY  11a.     Anthropology  and  the  Problems  of  Underdeveloped 
Areas 

An  analysis  of  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  forces  at  work  in  selected  under- 
developed parts  of  the  world  and  the  impact  of  western  civilization  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Manners 

ANTHROPOLOGY  13a.     Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

An  examination  of  the  indigenous  organization  of  representative  African  socie- 
ties in  their  ecological  and  historical  setting.  Miss  Colson 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  13b.     Africa  in  the  Modem  World 

An  intensive  survey  of  contemporary  socio-economic,  political,  and  cultural  prob- 
lems in  the  major  areas  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara.  Miss  Colson 

ANTHROPOLOGY  14b.     The  Negro  in  the  New  World 

The  backgroimd  and  history  of  slavery.  The  social,  economic,  and  pohtical  status 
and  activities  of  the  Negro  from  emancipation  to  the  present  in  the  United  States 
and  selected  areas  of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  Mr.  Manners 

ANTHROPOLOGY  15b.     Methods  and  Results  m  Prehistoric  Archeologj 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  prehistoric  archeology  and  its  role  as  a  branch  of 
anthropology.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  techniques  of  archeological  field  work 
and  to  methods  of  interpreting  data,  as  weU  as  to  some  substantive  findings  of 
archeology,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  significant  archeological  regions  around 
the  world.  Mr.  Stigler 

ANTHROPOLOGY  16a.     Native  Cultures  of  North  America 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  aboriginal  North  America.       Mr.  Lesser 

ANTHROPOLOGY  18a.     Social  Organization 

Basic  elements  of  social  organization,  the  interrelation  of  social  institutions,  cur- 
rent anthropological  methods  of  interpretation  and  analysis.  Miss  Colson 

ANTHROPOLOGY  19b.     Primitive  Law 

Analysis  of  legal  institutions  of  selected  primitive  societies,  including  case  studies 
from  each  major  ethnic  area.  The  nature  and  social  origins  of  primitive  law. 

Mr.  Diamond 

ANTHROPOLOGY  20b.     The  Cultures  of  Oceania 

A  survey  of  Austraha,  Melanesia,  Polynesia  and  Micronesia  with  particular 
emphasis  on  social  structure.  Miss  Miles 

ANTHROPOLOGY  97c.     Junior  Tutorial 

Required  readings,  research,  reports,  and  disctissions  on  assigned  topics. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  la  and  lb.  Staff 

ANTHROPOLOGY  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  Anthropology  are 
required  to  register  for  this  course,  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic.  Staff 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

Undergraduates  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  above  119  only  with  permission 
of  instructor. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  102a.     Anthropological  Lmguistics 

See  Humanities  191a.  Mr.  Evans 

ANTHROPOLOGY  102b.     Anthropological  Lmguistics 

See  Humanities  191b.  Mr.  Evans 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  105a  and  b.     Problems  in  Human  Variation 

The  field  of  physical  anthropology.  The  first  semester  will  deal  primarily  with 
human  evolution,  the  fossil  record  and  other  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  homo 
sapiens  from  lower  hominoid  forms.  The  second  semester  will  be  concerned  with 
the  biology  of  the  modern  species,  ontogeny,  genetics,  osteology,  anthropometry, 
and  systems  of  classification. 

Open  to  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students.  Mr.  Stigler 

ANTHROPOLOGY  106b.     Primitive  Religion 

The  function,  forms,  and  content  of  religion  in  primitive  society.  Various  theo- 
retical approaches  to  the  study  of  primitive  religion.  Mr.  Lesser 

ANTHROPOLOGY  107b.     Applied  Anthropology 

The  role  of  the  anthropological  technician  in  industry  and  in  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  social  development.  Mrs.  Rubin 

ANTHROPOLOGY  Ilia.     The  Kibbutz 

A  problem-oriented  interpretation  and  analysis  of  the  origin,  culture,  social  and 
psychological  structure  of  a  representative  Israeli  collective. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Diamond 

ANTHROPOLOGY  115a.     Origin  of  the  State 

An  examination  of  the  processes  through  which  early  States  have  evolved  from 
kin-based  or  "tribal"  societies  in  the  primitive  world.  The  various  classic  theories 
of  the  State  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  anthropological  evidence. 

Mr.  Diamond 

ANTHROPOLOGY  119a.     Modem  Cultures 

Research  seminar.  Problems  and  limitations  of  anthropological  analysis  of  mod- 
ern cultures;  the  community  study  method  and  its  use  in  dealing  with  complex 
societies.  Intensive  study  of  cases  from  contemporary  anthropological  materials. 

Messrs.  Manners  and  Lesser 

ANTHROPOLOGY  119b.     Modem  Cultiires 

Continuation  of  Anthropology  119a,  with  added  use  of  informants  from  foreign 
areas. 

Anthropology  119a  not  a  prerequisite.  Messrs.  Manners  and  Lesser 

ANTHROPOLOGY  120a.     Civilizations  of  Middle  America 

The  history  and  ethnology  of  the  high  civilizations  of  Middle  America:  arche- 
ological  background  and  history  to  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

Miss  Miles  and  Mr.  Stigler 

ANTHROPOLOGY  120b.     Civilizations  of  Middle  America 

Continuation  of  Anthropology  120a.  Maya  and  Aztec  social  organization  and 
politics  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  colonial  periods.  Miss  Miles 

ANTHROPOLOGY  130a  and  b.     Research  Problems  in  Archeology 

A  seminar  for  students  with  a  developed  interest  in  the  field  of  archeology. 
Original  research  in  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  prehistory  will  be  undertaken. 
Admission  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Stigler 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  150a.     Problems  and  Methods  of  Documentary  Analysis 

The  practical  use  of  documents,  evaluation,  testing  validity  of  data,  etc.,  for 
ethnographic  synthesis.  New  World  materials  will  be  employed.  Miss  Miles 

ANTHROPOLOGY  152a.     Culture  and  Personality 

Universal,  socio-cultural  and  idiosyncratic  determinants  of  personality  formation. 
Cultural  values  and  behavioral  regularities  in  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
societies.  Evaluation  of  current  theory  and  methodology.  Mrs.  Rubin 

ANTHROPOLOGY  155b.     Method  and  Theory  in  Social  Anthropology 

The  development  of  anthropological  theory,  major  present  day  trends  and  their 
relation  to  problems  of  research.  Miss  Colson 

ANTHROPOLOGY  156b.     African  Political  Systems:  Seminar 

Research  seminar  on  the  major  types  of  political  systems  found  in  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara. 

Graduate  students  only.  Miss  Colson  and  Messrs.  Manners  and  Diamond 

ANTHROPOLOGY  161a.     Research  Seminar  on  American  Indians 

American  Indians  north  of  Mexico  as  a  field  of  contemporary  research.  Student 
participation  in  research  on  selected  historical,  ethnological  and  acculturation  prob- 
lems, including  problems  in  the  field  of  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  Lesser 

ANTHROPOLOGY  161b.     Research  Seminar  on  American  Indians 

Continuationof  Anthropology  161a.  Mr.  Lesser 

ANTHROPOLOGY  162a.     Seminar  on  the  Caribbean  Area 

Cultural,  ecological,  historical  and  political  features  of  the  Caribbean  since  dis- 
covery. Mrs.  Rubin 

ANTHROPOLOGY  162b.     Seminar  on  the  Caribbean  Area 

Continuation  of  Anthropology  162a.  Mrs.  Rubin 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

BACTERIOLOGY— See  Biology  31b. 

Biochemistry 

Professor  Nathan  O.  Kaplan,  Chairman;  Professors  Abraham  Goldin,  Martin 
D.  Kamen,  William  F.  Loomis;  Assistant  Professors  Lawrence  Grossman,  Wil- 
liam P.  Iencks,  Mary  Ellen  Jones,  Robert  E.  Kane,  Lawrence  Levine,  Stan- 
ley E.  Mills,  Richard  S.  Morgan,  John  M.  Olson,  Gordon  H.  Sato,  Morris 
SooDAK,  Helen  Van  Vunakis;  Drs.  Irving  Gray,  Robert  F.  Hutton. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

BIOCHEMISTRY  100a.     Basic  Biochemistry 

A  chemical  discussion  of  the  basic  biological  problems  which  will  include  topics 
such  as:  the  physical  and  organic  basis  of  biochemical  reactions,  cell  physiology, 
intermediary  metabolism,  enzyme  mechanisms  and  kinetics,  energy  transforma- 
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tions,  hormones  and  other  regulatory  factors,  and  the  basic  problems  of  nutrition. 
5  credits. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  32  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Some  background  in 
elementary  Physical  Chemistry  is  recommended  but  not  required. 

Miss  Jones  and  Staff 

BIOCHEMISTRY  101a,  b.     Biochemistry  Techniques 

Students  registered  for  this  course  will  participate  for  a  period  of  approximately 
one  month  in  the  several  research  programs  being  conducted  by  the  staff  members. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  100a  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  Consent  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Kaplan  and  Staff 

BIOCliEMISTRY  102b.     Intermediary  Metabolism 

The  following  aspects  of  biochemistry  will  be  studied:  metabolism  of  carbo- 
hydrates, citric  acid  cycle,  fat  synthesis  and  degradation,  inorganic  metabolism, 
amino  acid  metabolism,  peptide  and  protein  synthesis,  metabolism  of  nucleic  acids, 
vitamins,  coenzymes  and  minerals  and  the  respiratory  chain. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  100a  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Kaplan  and  Staff 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  living  organisms  derived 
from  the  data  of  zoology  and  botany.  The  topics  include  the  nature  and  mecha- 
nism of  living  things,  relation  of  organisms  to  their  physical  environment,  and  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

Biological  Science  I  is  designed  as  a  terminal  biology  course  to  be  taken  in 
the  second  year  by  most  students  except  those  planning  to  concentrate  in  one  of 
the  fields  offered  by  the  School  of  Science.  See  statement  on  the  individual  science 
requirements. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.  per  semester.  Mr.  St.  John  and  Staff 

Biology 

Associate  Professor  Harold  P.  Klein,  Chairman;  Professor  Edgar  Zwilling;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Herman  T.  Epstein,  Albert  Keener,  Maurice  Sussman;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Lionel  Jaffe,  Margaret  Lieb,  Gjerding  Olsen  {Student  Adviser), 
Jerome  Schiff,  PfflLip  St.  John. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  All  Candidates:  Biology  la,  lb,  21b,  23b,  30a,  31b,  40a;  Chem- 
istry 10,  32;  Mathematics  10  plus  the  first  half  of  Mathematics  20,  or  Mathematics 
11;  Physics   10  or  11. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  All  candidates  must  select  three  half  courses  from  the 
following:  Biology  30b,  32a,  33b,  41b,  43b,  98.  Biology  courses  numbered  between 
100  and   199;  Biochemistry  100a;  Chemistry  21a,  41. 

C.  Candidates  for  distinction  will  offer  Biology  99  for  three  credits  each  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year.  A  satisfactory  written  report  including  the  results  of  an 
independent  investigation  is  required  by  the  department. 
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D.  Satisfactory  grades  must  be  maintained  in  all  Biology  courses  offered  for 
concentration  and  no  more  than  one  D  will  be  allowed  in  any  other  course  offered 
toward  the  requirement  in  this  department. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

BIOLOGY  la  and  lb.     General  Biology 

Introduction  to  the  more  important  principles  of  biology;  study  of  plant  and 
animal  structure  and  physiology.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  plants  during  the 
second  semester.  This  course  is  designed  as  a  foundation  for  future  professional 
work  in  the  biological  sciences,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  biology  concentrators  to 
all  other  courses  offered  in  biology,  except  as  noted  in  footnote  t. 

Three  classroom  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits  each  semester. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  per  semester. 

Fall  Term  Lectures:  Miss  Lieb  and  Staff 

Spring  Term  Lectures:  Mr.  Schiff  and  Staff 

BIOLOGY  21b.     Intermediate  Zoology:  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates 

Classification,  morphology,  distribution,  life  history,  ecology,  and  economic  im- 
portance of  the  invertebrate  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Field  trips  by  arrange- 
ment. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Mr.  St.  John 

*BIOLOGY    23b.     Intermediate    Botany.    Introduction    to    the    Developmental 
Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  Higher  Plants 

A  developmental  treatment  of  the  angiosperm  life  cycle  with  emphasis  on  quan- 
titative methods  of  description  of  growth  and  differentiation.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  orders  and  families  of  flowering 
plants;  their  taxonomic  relationships,  environmental  physiology  and  ecology. 

Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10. 

BIOLOGY  30a.     Principles  of  Genetics 

The  fundamentals  of  the  science  of  heredity.  Included  is  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lationship of  genetics  to  other  biological  sciences,  as  well  as  its  impact  on  problems 
of  human  society. 

In  the  laboratory  there  will  be  breeding  experiments  with  the  fruit  flies,  experi- 
ments illustrating  selection  in  evolution,  and  study  of  human  twins. 

Laboratory  is  optional. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  32.  (May  be  taken  concurrently.)  This  prerequisite  may 
be  omitted  (with  the  consent  of  the  instructor)  for  qualified  students  majoring  in 
fields  other  than  Biology  or  General  Science. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits  with  laboratory, 
3  credits  without. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.  Mr.  Kelner 

t  Under  exceptional  circumstances  Biological  Science  I  passed  with  an  honor  grade  may  be 
counted  as  fulfilling  the  requirement  in  General  Biology  in  the  several  fields  of  concentration  in 
the  School  of  Science.  Premedical  students  should  take  Biology  la  and  lb. 
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BIOLOGY  30b.     Intermediate  Genetics 

A  continuation  of  Biology  30a.  Biology  30  and  30b  together  will  give  the  student 
a  thorough  background  in  genetics.  There  will  be  included  a  brief  treatment  of 
microbial  genetics,  and  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  relation  of  genetics  to 
various  problems  in  human  biology  and  of  current  problems  in  genetics. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  30a. 

Three  classroom  hours  a  week.  3  credits.  Mr.  Kelner 

BIOLOGY  31b.     General  Microbiology 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  primitive  organisms,  including  the  viruses, 
bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  and  protozoa.  The  laboratory  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  grounding  in  bacteriological  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  32.  (May  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Three  classroom  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $15.  Mr.  Sussman 

*BIOLOGY  32a.     Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

An  intensive  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  principal  organ  systems  of 
vertebrate  animals,  with  detailed  laboratory  study  of  representative  forms. 
Three  classroom  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.  5  credits. 
Laboratory  fee:  $15. 

BIOLOGY  33b.     Principles  of  Embryology 

A  descriptive  and  analytical  study  of  developmental  biology  primarily  in  animal 
forms;  embryology,  metamorphosis,  and  regeneration.  Insofar  as  science  allows,  an 
understanding  of  general  mechanisms  is  sought. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  21b. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.  Mr.  Jaffe 

BIOLOGY  40a.     Cellular  Physiology 

Basic  biological  problems  at  the  cellular  level.  Chemical  composition  of  cells. 
Intracellular  organization  of  enzymes,  functions  of  nucleus,  cytoplasm,  mitochon- 
dria, and  microsomes;  membrane  permeability. 

Prerequisite:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  Chemistry  32. 

Three  classroom  hours  a  week.  3  credits.  Mr.  Klein 

BIOLOGY  43b.     Vertebrate  Physiology 

The  basic  principles  of  the  physiology  of  the  vertebrates  with  special  reference 
to  mammals.  Examples  of  contemporary  research  will  demonstrate  the  methods 
of  attack  used  in  physiological  investigations. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  32  (may  be  taken  concurrently) ;  Biology  40a. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $15.  Mr.  Olsen 

BIOLOGY  98a  or  b.     Readings  in  Biology 

This  course  will  be  open  to  exceptionally  well-qualified  students  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  into  the  research  literature  of  Biology. 
Admission  only  with  the  permission  of  the  department.  This  is  a  one-se- 

•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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mester  course  that  can  be  taken  either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall  term  for  a  maximum 
of  3  credits.  Staff 

BIOLOGY  99.     Senior  Research 

This  course  will  involve  the  student  in  an  independent  research  project  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  member.  It  will  serve  as  an  intensive 
introduction  to  specific  methods  of  biological  research.  The  experimental  find- 
ings are  to  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  department  for  approval. 

Admission  only  to  students  with  an  honor  record  in  Biology  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  and  of  the  staff  member  proposed  as  the  research  su- 
pervisor. 

This  course  is  mandatory  for  candidates  for  distinction  in  Biology.  Staff 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

Admission  to  any  of  the  following  courses  in  Biology  requires  the  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

BIOLOGY  101a.     General  and  Comparative  Physiology  of  Animals 

After  an  introduction  to  acquaint  students  with  current  experimental  findings 
using  animal  cells  and  tissues,  the  course  will  turn  to  an  intensive  comparison  of 
physiological  processes  operating  in  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  coordinating  and  integrating  mechanisms. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  32,  Biology  40a,  Biochemistry  100a.  (May  be  taken 
concurrently.) 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $15.  Mr.  Olsen 

BIOLOGY  101b.     Plant  Physiology 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  environmental  variables  to  which  plants  are 
subjected,  such  as  nutrition,  light,  temperature  and  water  relations,  the  course 
will  deal  with  these  variables  in  the  cellular  metabolism  of  these  organisms.  Wher- 
ever possible,  the  interrelationships  of  physiology,  metabolism  and  biochemistry 
will  be  considered.  The  influence  of  metabolism  and  hormones  on  growth  will  also 
be  discussed. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  32,  Biology  40a,  Biochemistry  100a.  (May  be  taken 
concurrently. ) 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  Fee:   $15.  Mr.  Schiff 

BIOLOGY  102a.     Developmental  Genetics 

The  nature  of  the  genetic  material  and  the  mechanisms  involved  in  genetic 
control  of  biological  processes. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  30a. 
Three  classroom  hours.  3  credits.  Miss  Lieb 

*BIOLOGY  103b.     Cytology 

Microscopic  and  submicroscopic  organization  of  the  cell  and  a  study  of  the 
physiological  role  of  cell  constituents.  Elements  of  cytochemistry. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Prerequisites:  Biology  30a,  40a. 

Three  classroom  hours :  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10. 

BIOLOGY  104a.     The  Cellular  Basis  of  Development 

Phenomic  variation  and  interaction  at  the  cellular  level  will  be  considered.  De- 
velopmental events  in  microbial  cultures,  morpho genetically  complex  Protista,  Met- 
azoa  and  Metaphyta  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  cellular  mechanisms  involved. 

Three  classroom  hours,  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Mr.  Sussman 

*BIOLOGY  105b.     Invertebrate  Pbysiology 

This  course  will  deal  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  physiology  of  receptor- 
effector  and  regulatory  systems  in  the  invertebrate  animals.  Nervous,  digestive, 
endocrine,  muscle,  osmoregulatory,  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions  will  be 
considered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  21b  (cannot  be  taken  concurrently). 

Two  lectures  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $15. 

BIOLOGY  106b.     Plant  Growth  and  Form 

A  survey  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  plant  form:  tropisms,  cleavage  patterns, 
polarity,  wall  structure  and  synthesis,  growth  and  sex  hormones,  tumors,  dormancy, 
inheritance  of  form,  etc. 

Three  classroom  hours,  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $15.  Mr.  Jaffe 

*BIOLOGY  110a.     Principles  of  Evolution 

The  operation  in  populations  of  genetic  and  non-genetic  factors  that  bring  about 
evolutionary  changes.  Natural  selection,  isolating  mechanisms,  evidences  for  evolu- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  30a. 

Three  classroom  hours.  3  credits. 

BIOLOGY  111b.     Microbial  Genetics 

Mutation,  variation,  adaptation  and  other  aspects  of  genetics  in  bacteria,  viruses 
and  other  microorganisms.  Problems  of  nucleus-cytoplasm  relationships.  Population 
genetics. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  30a. 

Three  classroom  hours.  3  credits.  Mr.  Kelner 

BIOLOGY  120b.     Advanced  Microbiology 

Enrichment  and  isolation  of  representative  bacteria.  Discussion  of  the  biology  of 
these  forms. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  31b,  40a;  Chemistry  32. 

Two  classroom  hours;  4  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits.  Mr.  Klein 

Laboratory  fee:   $15. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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*BIOLOGY  124a.     Virology 

Biology  of  plant,  animal  and  bacterial  viruses. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  31b  or  the  equivalent. 
Three  classroom  hours.  3  credits. 

BIOLOGY  131b.     Experimental  Morphogenesis 

The  fundamentals  of  embryology  as  exemplified  by  the  chick,  amphibian,  and 
selected  invertebrates.  The  classical  experiments  of  embryology  will  be  re-evalu- 
ated by  application  of  modern  techniques  of  tissue  dissociation,  tissue  cultures,  etc., 
as  well  as  by  the  original  approaches. 

Three  classroom  hours:  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Mr.  Zwilling 

*BIOLOGY  141b.     Physical  Biology 

Physical  aspects  of  vision  and  hearing;  properties  of  membranes  and  muscles; 
nerve  excitation  and  conduction;  forces  involved  in  biological  events;  introduction 
to  radiobiology;  application  of  physical  measurements  to  biology. 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  grades  in  full  year  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

Three  classroom  hours. 

Biology  Colloquium 

Presentations  by  staff  members  and  guest  lecturers  on  original  investigations. 
Open  to  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  the  department.  No  credit. 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Saul  G.  Cohen,  Chairman;  Professors  Sidney  Golden,  Henry  Linschitz 

{Student  Adviser);  Associate  Professor  Orrie  M.  Friedman;  Assistant  Professors 

Paul  B.  Dorain,  Myron  Rosenblum,  Isaiah  Shavitt,  Robert  Stevenson,  Chi- 

HuA  Wang;  Dr.  Lucille  H.  Altschul,  Dr.  James  E.  LuValle. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Chemistry  10,  21a,  22b,  32,  41,  42a;  Mathe- 
matics through  Mathematics  20  or  21;  Physics  11. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Students  who  wish  to  have  their  program  in  Chemistry 
meet  the  standards  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  must  elect  Chemistry 
130a,  142b  and  the  equivalent  of  one  additional  full  lecture  course  from  the 
following:  Chemistry  121a,  131a,  131b,  140a,  143b,  145b,  147a.  Students  who 
plan  to  attend  Graduate  School  in  Chemistry  should  fulfill  the  program  which 
meets  the  standards  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

C.  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction  must  complete  a  program  approved 
by  the  Chemistry  Department. 

D.  See  German  requirement,  page  60. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

CHEMISTRY  10.     General  Chemistry 

Fundamental  principles  of  chemistry:  properties  of  chemical  systems,  kinetic- 
molecular  theory,  chemical  equiUbriimi,  atomic  structure  and  the  periodic  system 
of  the  chemical  elements,  electrochemistry.  The  detection  and  estimation  of  the 
common  cations  and  anions  by  semi-micro  methods. 

Three  classroom  hours  a  week,  two  terms.  Four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  two 
terms.  9  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.  Messrs.  Friedman,  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Altschul 

CHEMISTRY  21a.     Quantitative  Analysis 

Theoretical  principles  of  quantitative  chemical  analysis  dealing  with  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  procedures,  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  ionic  equilibria,  oxidation- 
reduction,  electrochemical  cells,  iodimetry  and  iodometry,  solubility  products. 
Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  a  variety  of  analyses  designed  to  develop  further 
the  laboratory  technique  of  the  student. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  10  and  Mathematics  10  or  11  or  equivalent. 

Chemistry  21a  is  recommended  for  pre-medical  students. 

Two  classroom  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.  Mr.  Dorain 

CHEMISTRY  22b.     Inorganic  Chemistry 

Systematics  of  nuclear  structure;  correlations  between  atomic  structure  and 
chemical  binding;  secondary  valence;  complex  formation;  acids  and  bases;  non- 
aqueous systems;  redox  potentials. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21a  and  Physics  10.  The  latter  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

Two  classroom  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.  4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.  Mr.  Dorain 

CHEMISTRY  32.     Organic  Chemistry 

Structure,  reactions,  preparation  and  uses  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  The 
laboratory  will  give  experience  in  the  important  techniques  of  organic  chemical 
practice  and  include  synthesis  of  typical  organic  compoimds. 

Prerequisite:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  any  one  of  the  following  courses:  Chemistry 
10,  Chemistry  21a,  Chemistry  22b. 

Three  classroom  and  one  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  9  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  Mr.  Rosenblum 

CHEMISTRY  41.     Physical  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  theoretical  foundations  of  chemistry  dealing  with  thermo- 
dynamics, kinetic  theory  of  gases,  real  gases,  solids,  liquids,  solutions,  electro- 
chemistry and  chemical  kinetics. 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  grades  in  Chemistry  10,  21a  (or  consent  of  instructor), 
Mathematics  20  or  21  or  the  equivalent  and  Physics  10  or  11. 

Three  classroom  hours  a  week.  6  credits.  Mr.  Linschitz 

CHEMISTRY  42a.     Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Basic  measurements  and  techniques  illustrating  and  applying  physico-chemical 
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principles;  theory  of  errors,  properties  of  gases,  liquids  and  solutions,  phase  dia- 
grams, electrochemistry,  selected  instrumental  methods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21a  (or  consent  of  instructor),  Chemistry  41  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently. 

One  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  each  week.  2  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   10.  Mr.  Shavitt 

CHEMISTRY  99.     Senior  Research 

Research  assignment,  which  may  include  literature  survey,  independent  lab- 
oratory work,  and  presentation  of  oral  and  written  reports;  weekly  conferences 
with  adviser. 

Students  must  have  completed  the  German  requirements  {see  page  60)  before 
registering  for  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Chemistry  Department. 

Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  Staff 


For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

Admission  to  any  of  the  following  courses  in  Chemistry  requires  the  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

CHEMISTRY  121a.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Atomic  structure,  theory  of  valence,  coordination  complexes  and  inorganic  stereo- 
chemistry. 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  grades  in  Chemistry  22b,  32  and  41  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Dorain 

CHEMISTRY  130a.     Qualitative  Organic  Analysis 

Experience  in  the  systematic  analysis  of  functional  groups  and  the  elucidation 
of  structure  of  organic  chemical  substances  by  various  techniques  that  include 
the  use  of  spectrophotometric  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21a  and  32. 

One  lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.  Mr.  Wang 

CHEMISTRY  131a.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Stereochemistry,  electronic  theory,  molecular  rearrangements,  mechanisms  of 
organic  reactions. 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  grades  in  Chemistry  32  and  41  or  the  equivalent. 
Chemistry  41  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Mr.  Cohen 

CHEMISTRY  131b.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Continuation  of  Chemistry  131a. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  grade  in  Chemistry  131a.  Mr.  Cohen 
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CHEMISTRY  140a.     Chemical  Thermodynamics 

Fundamental  principles  of  thermodynamics  and  application  to  chemical  prob- 
lems. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  41  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Shavitt 

CHEMISTRY  142b.     Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  42a. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  42  a  or  the  equivalent. 

One  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  each  week.  2  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  Mr.  Shavitt 

*  CHEMISTRY  143b.     Statistical  Thermodynamics 

Elementary  statistical  mechanics  of  systems  in  equilibrium;  Boltzmann,  Fenni- 
Dirac  and  Bose-Einstein  statistics;  microcanonical,  canonical  and  grand  canonical 
ensembles;  applications  to  thermodynamic  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  grade  in  Chemistry  41  or  the  equivalent. 

CHEMISTRY  145b.     Chemical  Kinetics 

Kinetics  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  chemical  change. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  grade  in  Chemistry  41  or  the  equivalent    Mr.  LuValle 

*  CHEMISTRY  147a.     Elementary  Quantum  Mechanics 

Wave  properties,  matter  waves,  Schroedinger's  equation;  operators  and  observa- 
bles,  wave-functions  and  eigenvalue  problems;  stationary  states  of  simple  systems, 
energy  spectrum  and  dispersion  relations;  potential  barriers;  perturbation  theory. 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


Comparative  Literature 


Committee:  Assistant  Professor  Irving  Massey,  Chairman;  Professor  Claude  A.  S. 
Vigee;  Associate  Professors  Milton  Hindus,  Jean  Paris;  Assistant  Professors 

JULIEN  S.   DOUBROVSKY,   ROBERT  EVANS,   WiLLIAM   W.   HOLDHEIM,   Dr.   ELEONORE 

M.  ZiMMERMANN. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Comparative  Literature  97c,  and  two  full 
courses  chosen  from  Comparative  Literature  116b,  117b,  145,  147a,  147bR. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  (I)  Two  courses  normally  required  for  the  major  in  each 
of  two  language  areas,  or  a  total  of  four  courses.  A  sample  program  would  be: 
English  2b,  3a,  5b,  7a;  French  10,  and  another  course  in  French  Literature. 

(II)  Three  half-courses,  selected  from  the  two  language  areas  of  the  stu- 
dent's specialization.  If  the  candidate  chooses  English  as  one  of  his  fields,  he 
•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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should  take  only  one  of  these  half -courses  in  English.  For  example:  English  147b, 
French  116bR,  138a. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Com- 
parative Literature  98c  or  99. 

All  students  are  advised  to  consult  the  Committee  on  Comparative  Literature 
about  coordinating  their  inter-area  programs.  The  Committee  will  endeavor  to  ar- 
range suitable  programs  for  those  whose  special  fields  require  some  departure 
from  the  regular  procedure. 

COMPARATIVE  LETERATURE  61.     The  Modern  Novel 

See  Humanities  61.  Mr.  Hindus 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  97c.     Junior  Tutorial 

Independent  research  on  a  comparative  project,  with  a  term  paper  presenting 
the  results.  Regular  consultations  with  the  instructor  supervising  the  project. 

Mr.  Massey  and  Staff 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  98c.     Senior  Research 

See  Comparative  Literature  99. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  99.    Independent  Research 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  the  student  will  consult  the  Committee  on 
Comparative  Literature  about  his  thesis  topic  and  will  be  placed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  staff  member  in  the  appropriate  field.  Conferences  with  the  instructor 
will  be  held  throughout  the  year.  A  thesis  with  a  minimum  length  of  7500  words 
is  to  be  submitted  by  May  2.  This  course  may  also  be  taken  for  3  credits,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  recorded  as  Comparative  Literature  98c.  Staff 

*  COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE    112.    The    Latin    Tradition    and    English 

Literature 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  rapid  review  of  the  Latin  language.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  of  selections,  both  prose  and  poetry,  from  classical  and 
medieval  Latin  literature.  These  will  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  comparable 
selections  from  English  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  high  school  Latin  or  the  equivalent. 

*COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE    114a.     Medieval    Literature:    English    and 
Continental 

A  limited  number  of  major  works,  diversified  in  genre  and  national  origin, 
will  be  read  in  translation.  Typical  selections  might  include  The  Saga  of  Burnt 
Njal,  Tristan  and  Isolt,  The  Song  of  Roland,  Morte  D' Arthur,  Latin  Lyrics,  The 
Ulster  Cycle. 

^COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  116h.     The  Renaissance 

The  continental  background  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 

Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  the  foreign  languages  involved 
in  the  course. 

•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  117b.     Classicism  in  France  and  the  Restora- 
tion Period  in  England 

A  study  of  the  development  of  classical  literature  in  France  and  Restoration 
hterature  in  England  between  1660  and  1700.  The  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
evolution  of  ideas  and  the  theatre.  (Moliere,  Racine  and  the  Restoration  school 
of  comedy.)  Poetry  will  also  be  considered. 

An  adequate  reading  knowledge  of  French  will  be  required.         Mr.  Doubrovsky 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  145.     European  Romanticism 

Readings  include  Manon  Lescaut,  Rousseau's  essay,  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau, 
Werther,  The  Robbers,  and  works  by  Chateaubriand,  Manzoni,  Vico,  Sterne,  Blake, 
Schiller,  Wordsworth,  Hoffmann,  Keats,  the  Shelleys,  Byron,  Peacock,  Vigny, 
Hugo,  Musset,  Beddoes,  Buchner,  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  and  Gogol.  Lyric  poetry  to 
be  read  by  individual  assignment  only,  in  the  language  of  the  student's  competence. 
Classes  on  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  musical  background  of  the  period  will  be 
arranged. 

Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modem  European  language.     Mr.  Massey 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  147a.     Symbolism 

The  theory  of  poetic  symbolism  in  Hegel's  Aesthetics.  The  appearance  of  sym- 
bolism in  German,  English,  French  and  American  Romanticism.  Gerard  de  Nerval's 
supernaturalism.  Baudelaire's  theory  of  "Correspondances"  and  "le  demon  de 
I'analogie."  Mallarme's  and  Rimbaud's  experiments  in  analogical  expression;  their 
aims  and  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  European  language.      Mr.  Paris 

COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE    147bR.     The    Development   of    NihUism    in 
Modem  Western  Literature 

The  Nietzschean  complex  of  ideas  in  its  repercussions  on  modem  literature. 
Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modem  European  language. 

Mr.  Holdheim 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  160b.     Studies  in  Modem  Yiddish  Literature 

See  Humanities  160b.  Mr.  Howe 

*  COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE    162.     Russian    Fiction    of    the    Nineteenth 

Century 

See  Humanities  162. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  171.     The  Modem  Drama 

See  Theatre  Arts  122.  Mr.  Sommers 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  181a.     The  Ulysses  Myth 

A  study  of  the  various  elements  and  levels  of  the  myth,  with  references  to  the 
story  of  Ulysses  from  Homer  to  James  Joyce.  Mr.  Paris 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  192a.    The  Development  of  Criticism 

See  Humanities  192a.  Mr.  Rahv 

•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Economics 

Associate  Professor  Romney  Robinson,  Chairman:  Professors  Svend  Laursen, 
Paul  N.  Rosenstein-Rodan;  Associate  Professors  Richard  S.  Eckaus  (Student 
Adviser),  Daniel  H.  Gray,  A.  J.  Siegel;  Assistant  Professor  Karl  W.  Roskamp. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Candidates  must  complete  satisfactorily:  Economics  la,  lb,  97c,  140,  150a; 
Social  Science  10a. 

B.  Candidates  must  complete  satisfactorily  four  half  courses  selected  from 
among  the  following  list  of  electives:  Economics  20a,  20b,  98c,  131b,  141b,  150b, 
153a,  160a,   161b,  170a,  171b,  180b,  190a,  190b. 

C.  Candidates  must  complete  satisfactorily  a  program  of  three  half  courses  or 
their  equivalent  offered  by  other  departments  within  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
The  choice  of  these  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Economics. 

D.  Candidates  for  a  Degree  with  Distinction  must  complete  satisfactorily  Eco- 
nomics 99. 

Where  prerequisites  are  listed,  they  must  be  fulfilled  satisfactorily  before  en- 
rollment in  the  stipulated  course,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

ECONOMICS  la.     Introduction  to  Economics 

A  survey  of  the  major  problems  encountered  by  contemporary  societies  in  seek- 
ing to  satisfy  the  material  needs  of  their  members:  the  organization  of  resources 
for  production;  the  function  of  money,  credit  and  prices;  the  role  and  significance 
of  corporations,  labor  unions,  banks,  and  government;  the  problem  of  depression, 
unemployment  and  inflation;  analysis  of  fluctuations  in  national  product  and  na- 
tional income;  the  measures  available  to  check  these  fluctuations  and  to  encourage 
economic  growth. 

Students  who  are  not  majoring  in  Economics  may  take  this  course  but  need 
not  register  for  Economics  lb. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Staff 

ECONOMICS  laR.     Introduction  to  Economics 

The  same  as  Economics  la,  but  given  in  the  Spring  term.  Staff 

ECONOMICS  lb.     Introduction  to  Economics 

The  study  of  economic  institutions  and  problems  is  continued  in  this  course. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  determination  of  prices  under  various  competitive 
conditions,  to  the  behavior  of  business  firms,  to  the  nature  of  competition  and  to 
the  problems  arising  out  of  large-scale  business  and  the  anti-trust  laws.  Consid- 
eration is  also  given  to  international  trade,  to  the  economics  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  to  the  economics  of  war  and  defense. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  la. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Staff 

ECONOMICS  IbR.     Introduction  to  Economics 

The  same  as  Economics  lb,  but  given  in  the  Fall  term.  Staff 
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ECONOMICS  20a.     American  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations 

The  organizational  policies,  structural  evolution,  strike  tactics,  administrative 
methods,  leadership  problems,  economic,  political  and  social  objectives  and  wel- 
fare program  of  organized  labor.  Techniques  of  collective  bargaining,  union-man- 
agement cooperation.  Wage  policy.  The  role  of  goverimient  in  labor  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  la.  Mr.  Siegel 

ECONOMICS  20b.     American  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations 

The  economics  of  collective  bargaining,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems 
presented  by  wage  determination  at  firm,  industry  and  economy  levels  and  on 
the  question  of  economic  security;  the  development  within  a  free  society  of  public 
policy  towards  the  collective  bargaining  participants;  and  the  labor  problems  in 
economic  development. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  la.  Mr.  Siegel 

ECONOMICS  97c    Junior  Tutorial 

Required  readings,  research,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics.       Staff 

ECONOMICS  98c.     Readings  in  Economics 

Readings  and  reports  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor.  Available  to 
seniors  with  permission  of  the  department.  Staff 

ECONOMICS  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  Economics  are  required 
to  register  for  this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic.  Staff 

ECONOMICS  131b.     American  Economic  History 

A  survey  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  determinants  of  economic  growth.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  following 
topics  and  their  interrelation:  agricultural,  transportation  and  industrial  develop- 
ment; changes  in  commercial  organization,  the  banking  system  and  financial  mar- 
kets and  the  organization  of  the  labor  force;  the  changing  role  of  government  in 
the  economy.  Mr.  Eckaus 

ECONOMICS  140.     Price  Policies  and  Market  Organization 

A  study  of  price  determination  under  various  competitive  circumstances,  with 
special  attention  given  to  oligopoly.  Examination  of  the  price  structure  in  various 
American  industries.  The  role  of  prices  with  respect  to  resource  allocation,  in- 
vestment in  capital  goods,  economic  growth,  and  the  distribution  of  income. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb.  Mr.  Robinson 

ECONOMICS  141b.     Government  and  Business  in  the  United  States 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  federal  government  and  private 
business:  its  history  and  its  explanation  in  economic  terms.  The  attempt  to  regulate 
and  control  certain  industries  by  means  of  administrative  agencies  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  maintain  competition  in  others  by  means 
of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Government  intervention  in  such  fields  as  agriculture  and 
nuclear  energy. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb.  Mr.  Robinson 
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ECONOMICS  150a.     Income  Analysis  and  Fiscal  Policy 

National  income  accounts  are  developed  based  on  business  accounting  pro- 
cedures. The  factors  which  determine  the  level  of  national  income  and  employ- 
ment are  analyzed.  The  influence  of  government  fiscal  policy  on  the  level  of  em- 
ployment and  output  is  considered. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb.  Mr.  Roskamp 

ECONOMICS  150b.     Income  Analysis  and  Fiscal  Policy 

An  analysis  of  economic  fluctuations  and  growth.  The  changing  character  of 
business  cycles  is  examined.  Government  fiscal  policies  are  considered  in  relation 
to  economic  fluctuations  and  growth.  To  be  announced 

ECONOMICS  153a.     Money  and  Credit 

The  role  of  money,  the  banking  system,  credit  and  the  capital  markets  in  the 
modern  economy.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  and  monetary  policy.  The  de- 
termination of  interest  rates;  credit  and  interest  rates  as  factors  influencing  capital 
goods  accumulation. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb.  Mr.  Roskamp 

*ECONOMICS  160a.     International  Trade  and  Economic  Institutions 

A  study  of  international  monetary  arrangements,  foreign  exchanges  and  ex- 
change control,  capital  movements,  the  theory  of  international  trade  and  price 
relationships,  and  foreign  economic  policy.  Major  emphasis  upon  the  new  inter- 
national institutions  and  upon  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  economy. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb. 

ECONOMICS  161b.     Contemporary  World  Economy 

An  examination  of  major  trends  in  the  world  economy.  Special  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  post-war  setting  and  to  economic  policies  and  achievements  in 
major  regions  such  as  the  dollar  area.  Western  European  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  A  focal  point  will  be  the  discussion  of  how  these  problems  are  inter- 
related. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb.  Mr.  Roskamp 

ECONOMICS  170a.     Economic  Development  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

An  analysis  of  economic  growth  in  the  setting  of  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
following  problems  will  be  examined:  population  growth,  saving  and  investment, 
resource  allocation,  agrarian  and  industrial  development,  the  role  of  foreign  trade, 
sources  of  enterprise,  the  creation  of  a  labor  force,  and  the  role  of  government. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  la  and  lb.  Mr.  Gray 

ECONOMICS  171b.     History  of  Economic  Thought 

A  survey  of  economic  thought  from  antiquity  to  the  modern  period  with  most 
weight  being  given  to  developments  since  the  seventeenth  century.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  economic  thought  in  the  context  of  the  economic 
circumstances  of  its  time  although  attention  is  also  given  to  the  development  of 
analytical  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  la.  Mr.  Eckaus 

•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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*ECONOMICS  180b.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics 

The  apphcation  of  mathematical  methods  to  a  range  of  problems  in  economic 
theory. 

Open  to  students  only  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ECONOMICS  190a  and  b.     Topics  in  Advanced  Economics 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  complete  the  general  study 
of  economics  through  the  analysis  of  more  advanced  problems  not  dealt  with  in 
previous  courses;  (2)  provide  suitable  material  for  coordination  with  earlier  courses 
in  the  field  of  concentration.  Fall  term:  Mr.  Rodan.  Spring  term:  To  be  announced 

EDUCATION— See  also  Philosophy  23b;  Psychology  11a,  15a,  30b,  116a,  121a; 
Social  Science  20a;  Sociology  140a. 

EDUCATION  10c.     Practice  Teaching 

Observation  and  teaching  by  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  teachers;  seminars  in  which  students  will 
discuss  practical  teaching  problems  and  will  evaluate  their  experiences. 

60  hours — 2  credits:  90  hours — 3  credits.  Mr.  Wight 

Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 


English  and  American  Literature 

Associate  Professor  Irving  Howe,  Chairman;  Professors  J.  V.  Cunningham,  Os- 
borne Earle,  Philip  Rahv;  Associate  Professors  John  Conley,  Milton  Hindus; 
Assistant  Professors  Robert  Evans,  Donald  J.  Greene,  Robert  O.  Preyer,  Marie 
Syrkin,  John  Van  Doren;  Dr.  John  B.  Wight  {Student  Adviser),  Mr.  Philip 
Driscoll,  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Goldstein,  Mr.  Allen  Grossman. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

Required  of  all  Candidates:  Five  full  courses:  English  la,  2b,  3a,  4a,  5b,  6b,  7a, 
8a,  192b  or  Humanities  192a,  and  English  100a  or  100b. 

The  half  courses  in  the  sequence  English  104-8  may  be  substituted  for  the  cor- 
responding half  courses  in  the  required  sequence  English  4a-8a  by  students  who 
satisfy  the  prerequisites  for  those  courses.  For  example,  English  106a  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  English  6b. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

ENGLISH  la  and  laR.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature 

A  course  designed  to  train  students  in  the  techniques  of  literary  study. 
Restricted  to  freshmen  and  to  concentrators  in  English  and  American  Literature. 

Mr.  Wight 

ENGLISH  2b.     Chaucer 

The  Canterbury  Tales,  with  some  supplementary  reading.  Mr.  Conley 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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ENGLISH  3a.     Shakespeare 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  representative  plays.  Mr.  Conley 

ENGLISH  3aR.     Shakespeare  Mr.  Van  Doren 

ENGLISH  4a.     Early  English  Literature:  Beowulf  to  Marlowe 

A  study  of  representative  selections  from  Old  and  Middle  English  literature  and 
from  the  great  figures  of  the  sixteenth  century:  More,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Hooker, 
Donne,  Marlowe.  Mr.  Earle 

ENGLISH  4aR.     Early  English  Literature:  Boewulf  to  Marlowe 

Mr.  Goldstein 

ENGLISH  5b.     English  and  American  Literature:  Jonson  to  Swift 

A  study  of  representative  selections  from  Bacon,  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Con- 
greve.  Swift,  Pope,  and  their  contemporaries.  Mr.  Greene 

ENGLISH  6b.     English  and  American  Literature:  Dr.  Johnson  to  Scott 

A  study  of  representative  selections  from  Johnson,  Hume,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  their  contemporaries,  English  and  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Massey 

ENGLISH  7a.     English  Literature:  Victorian  Period 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  of  the  Victorian  period.  Mr.  Preyer 

ENGLISH  8a.     American  Literature  from  1832  to  1900 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Rahv 

ENGLISH  55a.     The  Literature  of  Modern  Ireland 

A  study  of  representative  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  of  twentieth  century  Ire- 
land. Works  of  Yeats,  Joyce,  Synge,  AE,  O'Casey,  and  others  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Driscoll 

*ENGLISH  61a.     The  English  Lyric 

A  discussion  of  selected  lyrics  from  Chaucer  to  Yeats. 

ENGLISH  72.     The  English  Novel 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel,  beginning  with  Defoe  and 
ending  with  Conrad.  Among  the  authors  treated  are:  Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte, 
George  Eliot,  Dickens  and  Hardy.  Mr.  Howe 

ENGLISH  80.     Twentieth  Century  American  Literature 

This  course  will  deal  with  intellectual  currents  and  literary  trends  in  American 
literature  since  1900.  Miss  Syrkin 

*ENGLISH  82.     The  American  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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The  following  half-courses,  numbered  in  the  90's,  are  independent  reading 
courses.  Students  who  register  for  one  of  these  courses  will  obtain  a  reading  list 
from  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Humanities,  will  submit  a  paper  on  an  approved 
topic,  and  will  take  a  final  examination.  Concentrators  in  English  and  American 
Literature  who  submit  a  paper  that  warrants  the  grade  of  A  or  A  minus  will  be 
considered  by  the  Department  for  graduation  with  distinction  in  English  and 
American  Literature. 

ENGLISH  90a  and  b.     Independent  Study 

Students  who  register  for  this  course  will  submit  for  approval  the  list  of  texts 
upon  which  they  will  be  examined  and  the  proposed  topic  of  their  paper. 

Open  only  to  students  of  superior  ability  with  the  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department.  Mr.  Van  Doren 

ENGLISH  92b.     Chaucer  and  his  Contemporaries 

The  major  works  of  Chaucer  other  than  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  other  works 
of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  English  2b,  or  concurrent  registration  in  English  2b.       Mr.  Evans 

ENGLISH  93a.     Shakespeare 

Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  not  covered  in  English  3a,  and 
in  the  scholarship  and  criticism  on  the  subject. 

Prerequisite:  English  3  a,  or  concurrent  registration  in  English  3  a. 

Mr.  Van  Doren 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

ENGLISH  100a  or  b.     Comprehensive  Examination 

An  examination,  required  for  concentrators  in  English,  on  the  ability  to  interpret 
and  evaluate  literary  works,  given  in  December  and  April.  Staff 

The  following  courses  numbered  from  105a  to  107b  are  seminars  for  concen- 
trators in  English  and  are  limited  to  ten  students  in  a  seminar.  They  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  corresponding  course  in  the  sequence  English  4a-8a  or  taken  in 
addition  to  the  corresponding  course. 

Prerequisites:  Four  half -courses  in  the  required  sequence  English  la-8a. 

ENGLISH  105a.     Seminar  in  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift  Mr.  Goldstein 

ENGLISH  106a.     Seminar  in  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Goldsmith  Mr.  Greene 

ENGLISH  107b.     Seminar  in  Victorian  Literature  Mr.  Preyer 

ENGLISH  121.     Old  English 

An  introduction  to  Old  English  grammar,  with  special  attention  to  the  rapid 
attainment  of  skill  in  reading.  Texts  of  prose  and  the  shorter  poems  will  be  read 
in  the  first  semester;  Beowulf  in  the  second  semester.  Mr.  Earle 

*ENGLISH  142a.     Marlowe,  Jonson  and  Webster 

A  close  study  of  the  principal  dramatic  works  of  Marlowe,  Jonson,  and  Web- 
ster, with  some  selective  examination  of  the  development  of  the  drama  from  the 
Mystery  and  Morality  plays  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 
♦  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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ENGLISH  147b.     Milton 

This  course  will  consist  of  an  intensive  study  of  Milton,  designed  to  provide  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  character,  thought  and  art.  The  reading  will  include 
Comus  and  the  minor  poems.  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonist's, 
as  well  as  selections  from  the  prose  writings.  Mr.  Bade 

ENGLISH  155a.     Restoration  Comedy 

See  Theatre  Arts  11 5a. 

^ENGLISH  158a.     English  Historians 

Readings  and  discussions  in  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Toynbee,  and  one  or  two  others. 

ENGLISH  160a.     Whitman  and  Dickinson 

A  study  of  the  work  of  two  American  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
poetic  styles  will  be  compared  to  each  other,  to  those  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  to  those  of  their  successors  in  the  twentieth  century:  Carl  Sandburg,  Hart 
Crane,  and  Elinor  Wylie.  Mr.  Hindus 

ENGLISH  160b.     Studies  in  American  Literature 

The  course  will  deal  with  a  number  of  the  more  influential  American  men  of  let- 
ters— poets  and  critics — of  the  twentieth  century:  T.  S.  Eliot,  Robert  Frost,  and 
Irving  Babbitt  among  others.  Mr.  Hindus 

ENGLISH  176b.     Modem  Comedy 

^ee  Theatre  Arts  115b. 

ENGLISH  178a.     Shaw  and  His  Contemporaries 

See  Theatre  Arts  121a. 

ENGLISH  182b.     From  James  to  Faulkner 

Selected  studies  in  the  twentieth  century  American  novel,  with  equal  empha- 
sis on  the  idea-patterns  and  elements  of  style  and  form  entering  into  its  de- 
velopment. Intensive  analysis  of  single  works  by  the  later  Henry  James,  Edith 
Wharton,  Willa  Gather,  Dreiser,  Anderson,  Fitzgerald,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway, 
and  Faulkner,  with  reference  to  other  novels  by  the  same  authors. 

Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Mr.  Rahv 

*ENGLISH  184a.     The  Classic  American  Historians 

Lectures  and  discussion  on  the  principal  American  historians  and  their  writings, 
chiefly  in  American  history.  Readings  in  Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Parkman,  H.  C. 
Lea,  Mahan,  Henry  Adams,  Turner,  Beard,  and  others. 

ENGLISH  188.     History  of  the  American  Drama 

See  Theatre  Arts  125a  and  125b. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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ENGLISH  192b.     History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language. 

A  study  of  the  linguistic  structure  of  modern  English  and  of  the  historical 
processes  through  which  it  developed. 

Required  of  graduate  students  in  the  first  year,  and  recommended  for  under- 
graduate concentrators  in  English.  Mr.  Evans 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  la  and  laR.     Introduction  to  Writing 

Weekly  exercises  in  the  various  forms  of  writing. 

This  course  fulfills  the  General  Education  requirement  in  English  Composition. 

Mr.  Wight  and  Staff 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  2a.     Advanced  Writing 

This  is  a  more  advanced  course,  parallel  to  English  la  and  laR. 

Open  only  to  students  of  more  than  average  ability,  with  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. This  course  fulfills  the  General  Education  requirement  in  English  Com- 
position. Mr.  Wight 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  101a  and  b.     Directed  Writing 

Exercises  principally  in  the  sketch  and  the  short  story. 
Limited  enrollment.  One  two-hour  meeting  a  week. 

Fall  Term:  Mr.  Conley 
Spring  Term:  Mr.  Evans 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  102b.     The  Writing  of  Poetry 

Prerequisite:  English  61a,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Conley 


European  Languages  and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  James  E.  Duffy,  Chairman;  Professors  Joseph  I.  Cheskis, 
Claude  A.  S.  Vigee;  Associate  Professors  Yves  Bonnefoy,  Jean  Paris;  Assistant 
Professors  Jean-Pierre  Barricelli,  Julien  S.  Doubrovsky,  William  W.  Hold- 
heim,  Thalia  Howe,  Denah  L.  Lida,  Irving  J.  Massey,  Harry  Zohn  (Student 
Adviser);  Mme.  Denise  Alexandre,  Dr.  Mary  W.  Brackett,  Miss  Doris  L. 
Cross,  Mrs.  Joan  E.  de  Alonso,  Dr.  Esther  Ravv^idowicz,  Dr.  Piero  Sanavio, 
Dr.  Henri  J.  M.  Thomas,  Mme.  Jacqueline  Thomas,  Mr.  Irwin  Weil,  Dr. 
Eleonore  M.  Zimmermann. 


For  course  offerings  and  requirements  for  concentration  see  French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Romance  Literature,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 
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Fine  Arts 

Assistant  Professor  Walter  M.  Spink,  Acting  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Leo 
Bronstein,  Mitchell  Siporin;  Assistant  Professors  Alain  de  Leiris  {Student  Ad- 
viser), Peter  Grippe;  Mrs.  Eileen  Driscoll,  Mr.  Sidney  Laufman,  Mr.  Arthur 

Polonsky. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

Candidates  for  ordinary  degrees  are  required  to  take  a  minirmim  of  seven  full 
courses  in  Fine  Arts.  The  honors  candidate,  in  addition,  must  take  99  in  his 
senior  year.  The  Fine  Arts  concentrator  may  elect  his  concentration  in  either  of 
two  subdivisions,  (1)  Applied  Arts  (studio),  or  (2)  Art  History  and  Criticism. 

A.  Required  of  all  Fine  Arts  Concentrators:  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  103,  151a  or  152a. 
Select  one  semester  course  from  the  following:  Fine  Arts  141a,  154a,  155b,  170a, 
170b.  Select  one  semester  course  from  the  following:  Fine  Arts  161a,  172a,  172b, 
173b. 

B.  Additional  requirements  for  Applied  Arts  Concentrators.  Select  one  course 
from  the  following:  Fine  Arts  102,  104,  111,  or  121. 

C.  Additional  requirements  for  all  Art  History  and  Criticism  Concentrators:  Se- 
lect one  semester  course  from  the  following:  Fine  Arts  161a,  172a,  172b,  173b.  (The 
Art  History  and  Criticism  concentrator  must  have  a  full  year  of  Eastern  Art.) 

Select  from  the  following  to  complete  a  total  of  seven  full  courses:  Fine  Arts 
141a,  151a,  152a,  154a,  155b,  161a,  170a,  170b,  171b,  172a,  172b,  173b,  181a, 
190b,  199b. 

D.  Additional  Requirements  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Fine 
Arts  99.  (An  original  creative  project  in  Applied  Arts  or  Art  History  and  Criticism, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  faculty.) 

One  additional  studio  course  beyond  the  minimum  of  seven  courses  required 
of  all  Fine  Arts  concentrators  must  be  taken  by  those  candidates  for  senior  honors 
in  Applied  Art. 

FINE  ARTS  1.     Theory  of  Art  and  Principles  of  Design 

Orientation  of  the  student  to  the  basic  grammar  of  art.  Practice  study  of  lines, 
shapes,  tones,  texture,  picture  plane,  character,  and  basic  theory  of  color.  Drawing 
of  the  human  figure  and  still  life  objects,  stressing  design,  movement,  structure, 
and  quality  of  line.  Mr.  Polonsky 

FINE  ARTS  2.     An  Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts 

A  survey  and  critical  evaluation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from 
ancient  times  to  the  modem  period.  An  exploration  into  the  relationship  between 
art  and  thought  in  each  age. 

Two  lectures  and  one  section  for  informal  discussion  weekly.  Trips  to  nearby 
collections  and  guest  lectures  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Messrs.  Bronstein,  de  Leiris,  Spink 

FINE  ARTS  99.     Senior  Research  Staff 

FINE  ARTS  102.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting 

Organization  of  natural  and  abstract  forms  in  space.  Psychological  and  emotive 
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potentialities  of  composition  and  color.  Exploration  of  the  working  materials  of 
the  painter. 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Messrs.  Laufman  and  Siporin 

FINE  ARTS  103.     Life  Drawing 

Principles  of  observing  the  basic  shapes  in  nature  as  they  are  found  in  objects 
and  the  human  figure.  Gesture,  volume  and  texture  are  studied.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  methods  of  drawing,  stressing  volume  and  space  through  line  as 
well  as  light  and  shade. 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Studio  Fee:  $5.  per  semester.  Messrs.  Grippe  and  Polonsky 

FINE  ARTS  104.     Advanced  Life  Drawing 

Advanced  study  of  drawing  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human  figure,  its 
anatomy  and  structural  design.  Individual  expression  is  encouraged  and  the  use 
of  drawing  in  pictorial  composition  is  explored. 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  103  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Studio  Fee:   $5.  per  semester.  Messrs.  Laufman  and  Siporin 

FINE  ARTS  108.     Advanced  Painting 

A  workshop  course  which  will  stress  creative  individual  work  in  painting.  The 
study  of  natural  forms,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  forms  from  the  imagination 
will  be  undertaken.  The  various  media  of  painting  and  the  employment  of  the 
technical  means  of  art  towards  personal  artistic  expression  in  painting  will  be  ex- 
plored. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  Messrs.  Laufman  and  Siporin 

FINE  ARTS  111.     Sculpture 

This  course  orients  the  beginning  student  to  problems  of  modeling  in  clay  and 
wax,  coloring  and  glazing  of  tiles,  slip  making  and  firing  of  kiln.  Compositions 
from  life  and  also  from  the  imagination  are  studied  in  bas  relief  and  in  the  round. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Studio  Fee:  $5.  per  semester.  Mr.  Grippe 

FINE  ARTS  112.     Advanced  Sculpture 

A  workshop  course  which  will  explore  the  techniques  of  the  classical  styles, 
beginning  with  the  Renaissance  through  cubism,  and  into  the  present  abstract  and 
expressionist  styles  of  contemporary  sculptures.  Design  and  figure  composition  will 
be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Studio  Fee:  $5.  per  semester.  Mr.  Grippe 

*FINE  ARTS  121.     Workshop  in  Etching  and  Engraving 

A  comprehensive  course  in  new  ways  of  gravure.  Techniques  covered  in  this 
course  include  line  engraving,  dry  point,  lift  ground,  aquatint,  and  bitten  textures, 
as  well  as  intaglio  and  surface  printing.  Printing  in  black  and  white  and  color  is 
studied. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Studio  Fee:   $5.  per  semester. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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*FINE  ARTS  141a.  American  Art 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  America  from  the  time  of  the  colonies 
to  the  present  day.  An  analysis  of  the  art  forms  and  of  changes  in  taste.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  "romantic",  "revival",  and  modern  styles  in  their  social  context.  The 
role  of  the  arts  and  the  artist  in  American  life. 

FINE  ARTS  151a.     The  Art  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  in  Greece  and  Rome  from  prehistoric  ori- 
gins to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  definition  and  de- 
velopment of  characteristic  styles,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  ancient  world.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  renaissances  and 
revivals  of  classical  art  in  later  periods.  Mrs.  Driscoll 

FINE  ARTS  152a.     Medieval  Art 

The  art  of  medieval  societies  as  a  creative  synthesis  of  the  arts  of  classical 
antiquity  and  the  "barbaric"  Asian  worlds.  The  realization  of  the  synthesis 
throughout  the  art  periods  known  as  early  Christian,  Carolingian,  Byzantine,  Ro- 
manesque, Early  and  Late  Gothic.  Mr.  Bronstein 

FINE  ARTS  154a.     Renaissance  Art  in  Northern  Europe 

The  International  Style;  Franco-Flemish  manuscripts;  the  development  of  panel 
painting;  the  Flemish  masters;  the  School  of  Avignon;  the  graphic  works  and 
paintings  of  the  German  masters.  In  the  context  of  major  geographic  distinctions 
and  period  styles,  the  works  of  individual  artists  will  be  studied  and  evaluated. 
Trips  to  nearby  museum  collections  will  be  planned.  Mr.  de  Leiris 

FINE  ARTS  155b.     Seventeenth  Century  European  Masters 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  art  of  major  painters,  sculptors,  architects 
(Itahan,  Spanish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch),  from  the  late  sixteenth  to  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Individual  styles  and  principal  stylistic  trends  will  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  changing  religious,  social  and  political  scene. 

Mr.  de  Leiris 

FINE  ARTS  161a.     The  Islamic  Art  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East 

Originality  of  the  Iranian  Islamic  formula.  Its  central  role.  Its  radiation  West 
and  East,  including  Spain  and  India.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Islamic  archi- 
tecture and  painting.  Mr.  Bronstein 

FINE  ARTS  170a  and  b.     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  the  West 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe  and 
America  from  neo-classical  art  to  cubism.  Revivals  and  creative  trends  in  archi- 
tecture and  major  schools  of  painting  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  changing 
esthetic  ideals  and  tastes.  Close  critical  study  and  evaluation  of  individual  works. 
Trips  to  nearby  museum  collections  will  be  plaimed.  Mr.  de  Leiris 

FINE  ARTS  171b.     Contemporary  Art 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Mr.  Bronstein 

*FINE  ARTS  172a.     Art  and  Thought  in  India  and  Southeast  Asia 

An  analysis  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  aspects  of  Indian  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  from  earliest  times  until  the  present  day.  A  discussion  of 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Indian  esthetic  ideals,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  West.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  a  series  of  major  monuments,  mainly  Hindu  and  Buddhist,  which 
best  exemplify  the  artistic  and  cultural  developments  of  their  time. 

*FINE  ARTS  172b.     Art  of  the  Far  East:  China  and  Japan 

An  analysis  of  the  esthetic  ideals  of  China  and  Japan,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
greatest  monimients  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  Brief  considera- 
tions of  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and  Shintoism,  and  their  relation  to 
art.  Trips  to  nearby  museima  collections  for  informal  discussions  will  be  included. 

FEVE  ARTS  173b.     The  Nature  of  Japanese  Painting 

Historico-philosophical  evaluation  of  Japanese  esthetic  formula  in  the  light  of 
Japan's  poUtical  and  ideological  achievements.  Shinto  and  the  Japanization  of 
Buddhism;  the  institution  of  the  Shogtmate.  The  psychology  of  Japanese  theatre 
NO  and  Kabuki.  Evolution  of  Japanese  painting  (Yamato-E)  from  the  Heian  to 
Meiji  era.  Ukiyo-E  and  the  art  of  the  colored  print.  Mr.  Bronstein 

FINE  ARTS  181a.     Topics  in  Art  History  and  Philosophical  Criticism 

The  esthetic  problem  of  space  in  western  and  Asiatic  arts,  or  the  history  of  ideas 
through  the  visual.  A  seminar  for  advanced  students  in  art  and  art  history. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  required.  Mr.  Bronstein 

*FINE  ARTS  190b.     An  Approach  to  Architectiire 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  form  and  function  in  architectural  mas- 
terpieces of  the  past,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  solutions  achieved  by  different 
civilizations.  Emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on  relating  this  history  to  contemporary 
construction,  and  on  developing  a  meaningful  approach  to  architecture  of  the 
modern  age.  The  planning,  construction,  and  esthetic  quaUty  of  modern  houses 
and  other  buildings  in  the  surrounding  communities  will  be  studied. 

FINE  ARTS  199b.     Advanced  Seminar 

Study  and  informal  discussion  of  original  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture in  the  Boston  area  and,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  studios  of  local  artists.  An 
appreciation  and  interpretation  of  form  and  content,  and  an  analysis  of  techniques 
in  a  few  major  originals  from  different  periods. 

Enrollment  will  be  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  senior  Fine  Arts  concen- 
trators, and  to  seniors  who  have  completed  at  least  five  semesters  of  art  history  or 
applied  art.  Mr.  Spink 

French  Literature 
Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  French  3a  or  3b,  116bR,  117a  or  120a,  117b, 
127a,  127b,  138a,  138b,  139b,  167a. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Select  suflScient  courses  from  the  School  of  Humanities, 
except  Logic  and  Composition,  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven  full  courses. 
It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  candidates  consider  some  of  the  following  courses: 
French  10,  140aR,  149aR,  149bR,  150aR,  170a,  170b;  Comparative  Literature  145, 
147a,  147b,  181a;  History  38a;  Humanities  191,  192b. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  French 
98c  or  99. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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French  majors  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  Italian 
or  Spanish.  (See  Romance  literature.) 

Language  1  and  2  courses  are  year  courses  and  cannot  be  divided. 

Language  10  can  be  divided  with  the  permission  of  both  instructors  involved 
but  the  second  half  (b)  must  be  taken  in  the  same  language  as  Language  10a. 

A  Maison  Francaise  has  been  established  on  the  campus  to  house  a  limited 
number  of  girls  who  wish  to  increase  their  fluency  and  to  live  in  a  French  speak- 
ing environment.  Priority  for  membership  in  the  Maison  Francois  will  be  given 
to  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  French,  Romance  Literature,  and  Comparative 
Literature;  sophomores  who  are  candidates  for  the  Smith-Sweet  Briar  Programs  of 
Junior  Year  Study  in  France;  and  freshmen  with  a  high  rating  in  French  in  their 
entrance  examinations  who  plan  to  concentrate  in  French.  Interested  students 
should  apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  European  Languages  and 
Literature. 

FRENCH  1.     Introductory  French 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  gradual  building  of  vocabulary;  pronunciation; 
brief  compositions  and  readings  in  basic  French.  Conversation  in  French  is  en- 
couraged among  the  students. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  French.         Staff 

FRENCH  2.     Intermediate  French 

Intensive  review  of  French  grammar;  stress  on  acquisition  of  vocabulary  and 
idioms;  compositions  in  French;  readings  of  short  stories  by  modern  French  au- 
thors; conversation. 

Prerequisite:  French  1  or  two  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Staff 

FRENCH  3a.     Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation 

Systematic  drill  in  composition,  translation,  advanced  grammar.  Weekly  written 
work  in  the  classroom  under  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  extension  of  vocabulary  and  current  French  syntax.  Intensive 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  to  build  up  the  student's  vocabulary  and  oral 
proficiency  while  giving  some  insight  into  various  aspects  of  contemporary  French 
life.  Class  discussions  based  on  French  periodicals,  newspapers  or  recent  books. 
This  course  will  be  given  entirely  in  French.  Mme.  Thomas 

FRENCH  3b.     Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

Daily  practice  in  spoken  French.  Translations,  composition,  advanced  grammar 
and  syntax.  This  course  will  be  given  entirely  in  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mme.  Alexandre 

FRENCH  5b.     Accelerated  Second  Year  French 

An  intensive  one-semester  course  for  students  with  advanced  preparation. 
Prerequisite:  An  appropriate  score  on  the  French  Proficiency  Test  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Barricelli 

FRENCH  10.     Intensive  Readings  in  French  Prose  Masterpieces 

This  course  will  be  based  on  famous  texts — essay,  novel,  prose  theatre  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  French  2  or  satisfactory  Proficiency  Test  score.  Staff 
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FRENCH  98c.     Senior  Research 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  concentration 
in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor  and  student  will 
continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  thesis  of  no  less  than  7500  words, 
representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  constitute  the  final  requirements. 

Staff 

FRENCH  99.     Independent  Research 

For  the  exceptional  senior  who,  in  the  Department's  estimation,  should  pursue  a 
specialized  research  project.  The  student  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Department,  will  consult  him  extensively,  and  will 
submit,  as  a  final  requirement,  a  thesis  of  no  less  than  10,000  words,  representing 
the  results  of  intensive  investigation. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  adviser,  senior  faculty  concerned,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  6  credits.  Staff 

FRENCH  116bR.     The  Renaissance  in  France 

Historical  background,  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade.  The  Protestant  Poets.  Rabe- 
lais and  Montaigne. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sanavio 

FRENCH  117a.     French  Prose  Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  course   will  deal   chiefly  with  the  prose   masters   of  French  classicism: 

Descartes,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruvere,  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Cheskis 

FRENCH  117b.     The  French  Classical  Drama 

A  thorough  study  of  the  main  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine.  Atten- 
tion will  also  be  paid  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  minor  playwrights. 
Prerequisite:  French  10  or  11 7a  or  120a  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Doubrovsky 

*FRENCH  120a.     French  Thought  and  Civilization  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  detailed  study  of  the  main  trends  of  French  civilization  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  emergence  of  the  classical  ideal:  social  and  political  conditions,  the 
individual  and  the  State;  the  religious  revival,  its  various  manifestations  and  its 
impact  on  literature;  the  libertines  and  the  age  of  flamboyant  humanism.  The 
moral  crisis  and  conflicts  of  the  classical  mind.  A  general  appraisal  of  the  overall 
contribution  of  the  French  seventeenth  century  to  the  shaping  of  the  modem 
mind. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

FRENCH  127a.     The  Eighteenth  Century 

Lessage,  Marivaux,  Prevost.  English  influence.  The  Enlightenment:  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire  until  1750. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Thomas 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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FRENCH  127b.     The  Eighteenth  Century 

Voltaire  to  1778.  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Rousseau,  Beaumarchais. 
Andre  Chenier  and  the  Revolution. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Holdheim 

FRENCH    138a.     The    French    Novel    in    the    First    Half    of    the    Nineteenth 
Century 

The  emergence  of  the  romantic  ego  in  the  nineteenth  century  novel:  Chateau- 
briand, Senancour,  Benjamin  Constant,  Georges  Sand,  Mme  de  Stael.  The  histori- 
cal novel:  Victor  Hugo,  A.  de  Vigny,  A.  Dumas  pere,  Merimee.  The  development 
of  social  utopianism  and  its  influence  on  the  novel  and  short  story.  Special  attention 
to  the  novels  by  Honore  de  Balzac  and  Stendhal. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Barricelli 

FRENCH  138b.     The  French  Novel  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  naturalistic  novel  and  short  story  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: Flaubert,  Les  Freres  Goncourt,  Zola,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Huys- 
mans,  Jules  Renard.  The  reaction  against  naturalism:  Pierre  Loti,  Bourget,  O. 
Feuillet,  Fromentin,  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam,  Barres. 

Prerequisite:  French  138a  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Thomas 

FRENCH  139b.     Modern  French  Poetry  from  Lamartine  to  Valery 

The  Romantic  School.  The  Parnassians.  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud,  Lau- 
treamont.  The  "Symbolistes".  The  Catholic  poets.  Valery.  The  Surrealists. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Bonne foy 

FRENCH  140aR.     The  Theatre  in  France  from  Hugo  to  Montherlant 

A  complete  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  classical,  romantic  and  naturalist 
theatres  followed  by  analyses  of  twentieth  century  masters  including  Gide,  Claudel, 
Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Sartre,  Camus,  and  Montherlant. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Zimmermann 

FRENCH  149aR.     French  Classics  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

The  novel:  Gide,  Proust,  Mauriac,  Colette,  Montherlant,  Celine,  Malraux,  Jules 
Romains.  The  poetry  from  Claudel  to  Rene  Char.  The  essay:  Alain,  Valery. 
Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Sanavio 

FRENCH  149bR.     Contemporary  French  Literature 

Existentialism  (Sartre,  Camus).  The  "new  theatre"  (Beckett,  lonesco,  Adamov). 
The  "new  school"  of  novelists  (Robbe-Grillet,  Butor,  Sarrante).  The  contribution 
of  those  original  contemporary  movements  to  the  fields  of  thought  and  literature 
will  be  carefully  considered. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Doubrovsky 

FRENCH  ISOaR.     Rimbaud  and  French  Symbolism 

History  of  the  Symbolist  movement;  the  Symbolist  doctrine;  Rimbaud's  influence 
on  the  movement  and  on  later  French  poets. 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Bonnefoy 
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FRENCH  167a.     French  Stylistics 

Elements  of  French  syntax  and  literary  usage;  advanced  translations  from  Eng- 
lish literary  texts;  written  and  oral  drill;  analysis  of  poetic  problems;  comparison 
of  texts;  advanced  vocabulary  building. 

Required  of  all  French  majors.  Conducted  entirely  in  French. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  (for  non-French  majors). 

Mr.  Doubrovsky 

*FRENCH  170a.     Hugo  and  Baudelaire 

Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  Hugo  and  Baudelaire  not  covered  in  French 
138a  and  b,  and  in  the  scholarship  and  criticism  on  the  subject. 
Prerequisite:  French  138a  and  b,  and  139b,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

*FRENCH  170b.     French  Criticism  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 

Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  the  main  French  critics  and  literary  historians 
of  these  two  centuries,  and  in  the  scholarship  on  the  subject. 

Prerequisite:  French  138a  and  b,  and  139b,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  S.     The  Productive  Life 

This  course  will  deal  with  selected  aspects  of  the  creative  process  in  the  indi- 
vidual life.  It  will  be  directed  toward  giving  the  student  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  decision-making,  and  helping  him  to  formulate  standards  and  values 
for  a  productive  Ufe  after  leaving  college.  It  will  invite  each  year  a  number  of 
visiting  lecturers  drawn  from  the  fine  arts,  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  and  social 
thought  and  action,  each  of  whom  will  answer  questions  on  his  own  life  and  work; 
this  is  then  used  as  material  for  a  discussion  between  a  faculty  panel  and  the 
students. 

Among  the  resource  people  who  have  been  involved  in  the  past  are  Aneurin 
Bevan,  Dorothy  Day,  Erik  Erikson,  Clifton  Fadiman,  Robert  Hutchins,  Robert 
Lowell,  Victor  Reuther,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Harry  Schwartz,  Mark  Van  Doren, 
Henry  Wallace,  Edward  Weeks,  Charles  Wyzanski,  Jr. 

Open  to  all  seniors  as  an  elective.  Messrs.  Sachar  and  Howard 

General  Science 

Committee:  Associate  Professor  Eugene  P.  Gross,  Chairman:  Associate  Professors 
Albert  Kelner  (Student  Adviser),  Orrie  M.  Friedman. 

The  General  Science  program  is  designed  for  students  desiring  a  diversified 
program  in  the  sciences;  for  example,  for  students  planning  to  teach  science  in 
secondary  schools,  to  enter  medicine  or  public  health  and  their  allied  fields,  or  to 
undertake  other  programs  requiring  a  general  scientific  background.  Students  who 
intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  a  specific  scientific  field  are  advised  to  fulfill  the 
undergraduate  requirements  for  concentration  in  that  field. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Biology  la  and  lb;  Mathematics  10  and  20; 
Physics  10  or  11;  Chemistry  10. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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The  candidate  must  have  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  of  the  four  courses 
taken  in  this  group. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisers  for  the  pro- 
gram, each  concentrator  in  the  General  Science  program  must  elect,  in  addition, 
the  equivalent  of  five  full  courses  from  the  offerings  of  the  School  of  Science. 
These  five  courses  must  be  selected  from  at  least  two  and  not  more  than  three 
fields  in  the  School  of  Science,  so  that  advanced  courses  will  be  required  of  all 
students  in  this  program. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  With 
the  approval  of  the  General  Science  advisers,  a  student  may  petition  the  faculty  in 
one  of  the  standard  science  fields  to  devise  an  honors  program  which  will  suit 
the  special  background  of  the  individual. 


German 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  German  3a,  3b,  20a,  30a,  120a,  140b,  160b, 
180a;  Comparative  Literature  145,  147bR. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Select  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of 
seven  full  courses:  History  131;  Humanities  191;  any  other  course  from  the  School 
of  Humanities  except  Logic  or  Composition. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Ger- 
man 98c  or  99. 

Language  1  and  2  courses  are  year  courses  and  cannot  be  divided. 
Language  10  can  be  divided  with  the  permission  of  both  instructors  involved 
but  the  second  half  (b)  must  be  taken  in  the  same  language  as  Language  10a. 

GERMAN  1.     Introductory  German 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary,  pronunciation;  brief 
compositions  and  readings  of  simple  texts. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  German. 

Mr.  Holdheim,  Mrs.  Brackett  and  Mrs.  Rawidowicz 

GERMAN  2.     Intermediate  German 

Intensive  readings  in  classic  and  modem  literary  works  and  in  texts  related  to 
the  main  scientific  courses  of  study.  Review  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idioms; 
compositions. 

Prerequisite:  German  1  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Zohn  and  Mrs.  Rawidowicz 

GERMAN  3a  and  3b.     Intermediate  and  Adanced  Composition  and  Conyersation 

This  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  German.  There  will  be  informal 
conversations  on  a  variety  of  topics  and  regular  oral  and  written  reports.  The 
class  will  subscribe  to  a  German  periodical,  and  at  least  one  modern  play  will  be 
read  in  class. 

Prerequisite:  German  1  or  its  equivalent;  the  permission  of  the  instructor  must 
be  obtained.  Mrs.  Rawidowicz 
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GERMAN   10.     Advanced  Readings  in  German  Masterpieces 

Intensive  reading  of  selected  narrative  prose,  essays,  and  dramas.  The  course  is 
designed  to  enable  students  to  read  German  works  fluently  in  different  fields, 
and  to  provide  an  outline  of  the  culture  of  German-speaking  countries. 

Prerequisites:  German  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Zohn 

GERMAN  20a.     Historical  Survey  of  German  Literature 

This  course  will  be  given  as  a  reading  course  to  concentrators  in  German  Litera- 
ture or  Comparative  Literature.  Mr.  Zohn 

GERMAN  30a.     Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Goetlie 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  Goethe's  personality, 
his  life,  and  his  most  important  works.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  German 
classical  period  as  presented  by  Goethe  in  his  Poems,  in  his  dramas  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  Egmont,  Iphigenie,  Torquato  Tasso,  and  in  his  novels  Werther, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  other  works. 

Open  to  all  students  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  and  readings 
will  be  in  English,  but  concentrators  in  German,  or  in  Comparative  Literature 
with  German  as  one  of  their  fields,  will  be  required  to  do  the  reading  in  the 
original.  Miss  Zimmermann 

GERMAN  98c.     Senior  Research 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  concentration  in 
which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor  and  student  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  academic  year.  A  thesis  of  no  less  than  7500  words,  repre- 
senting the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  constitute  the  final  requirement.      Staff 

GERMAN  99.     Independent  Research 

For  the  exceptional  senior  who,  in  the  Department's  estimation,  should  pursue 
a  specialized  research  project.  The  student  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Department,  will  consult  with  him  extensively,  and 
will  submit,  as  a  final  requirement,  a  thesis  of  no  less  than  10,000  words,  repre- 
senting the  results  of  intensive  investigation. 

6  credits. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  adviser,  senior  faculty  concerned,  and  Chairman  of 
Department.  Staff 

"^GERMAN  120a.     Enlightenment  and  Idealism;  Lessing  and  Schiller 

This  course  v^dll  be  concerned  with  the  main  currents  in  German  literature  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  as  play- 
wright, critic,  and  leader  of  the  Enlightenment  will  be  studied  through  his  major 
works.  Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet,  playwright,  and  librarian,  will  be  similarly 
treated. 

*GERMAN  130a.     Goethe's  Faust 

The  course  will  deal  intensively  with  the  ideas  and  forms  of  both  parts  of  the 
tragedy.  The  history  of  the  Faust  saga  with  its  cultural  and  literary  ramifications 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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will  be  studied  as  well  as  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  drama 
throughout  the  poet's  life. 

*  GERMAN  140b.     German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  will  deal  with  German  literature  from  Romanticism  to  the  emer- 
gence of  Naturalism,  covering  certain  Romantic  writers,  the  Young  Germany 
movement,  Poetic  Realism,  and  Realism.  The  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the  chief 
writers  of  the  period:  the  dramatists  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  and  Biichner;  the  prose 
writers  Stifter,  Keller,  Fontane,  Storm,  and  Meyer;  and  the  lyric  poets  Holderlin, 
Novalis,  Morike,  and  Droste-Hiilshoff. 

GERMAN  160b.     German  Drama  and  Lyric  Poetry  from  Naturalism  to  the 
Present 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  dramatic  literature  from  1885  to  the 
present,  concentrating  on  such  dramatists  as  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Frank  Wedekind, 
Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  and  Brecht.  It  will  also  attempt  to  impart  an  apprecia- 
tion of  modem  lyric  poetry  through  intensive  study  of  a  number  of  poetic  master- 
pieces, concentrating  on  the  works  of  Rilke,  George,  Hofmannsthal,  and  the  Ex- 
pressionists. 

Open  to  all  students  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  and  readings 
will  be  in  English,  but  concentrators  in  German,  or  in  Comparative  Literature 
with  German  as  one  of  their  fields,  will  be  required  to  do  the  reading  in  the 
original.  Mr.  Zohn 

GERMAN  180a.     Twentieth  Century  Prose 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  life  and  works  of  Thomas  Mann,  Franz 
Kafka,  and  Hermann  Hesse. 

Open  to  all  students  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  and  readings 
will  be  in  English,  but  concentrators  in  German,  or  in  Comparative  Literature 
with  German  as  one  of  their  fields,  will  be  required  to  do  the  reading  in  the 
original.  Mr.  Zohn 

GREEK  1.     Introductory  Greek 

Fundamentals  of  grammar;  brief  compositions.  Elementary  readings  from  vari- 
ous authors.  Mrs.  Howe 

*GREEK  10.     Attic  Drama  and  PhUosophy 

The  Medea  and  the  Antigone  will  be  read,  and  selected  passages  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  The  origins  and  development  of  Greek  drama  and  thought  will  be 
examined. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  1  or  equivalent. 

See  also  Himianities  5. 

Hebrew 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

For  requirements  for  concentration  in  Hebrew  Literature,  see  Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies. 

•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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HEBREW  1.     Introductory  Hebrew 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  brief  compositions  and 
reading  of  simple  texts. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  not  previously  had  instruction  in  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Fischel 

HEBREW  2.     Intermediate  Hebrew 

An  intermediate  course  in  modern  Hebrew,  covering  the  morphology  of  the 
verb,  the  elements  of  syntax  and  a  vocabulary  of  eight  hundred  new  words.  The 
structural  method  will  be  used  in  this  course  which  will  aim  primarily  at  pro- 
moting the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  tools  for  an  active  use  of  the 
language. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  1  or  its  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor  required  prior 
to  enrollment.  Mr.  Rin 

HEBREW  4.     Hebrew  Composition  and  Conversation 

Systematic  exercises  in  translation,  speech  and  composition.   Weekly  written 

work.  An  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  extension  of  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  2;  can  be  taken  concurrently.  Mr.  Ivry 

HEBREW  10.     Introduction  to  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature 

Excerpts  from  selected  works  will  be  read  and  analyzed  from  both  the  linguistic 
and  the  literary  points  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  2  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Berman 

Also  see  courses  under  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  JUDAIC  STUDIES. 

History 

Professor  Edgar  N.  Johnson,  Chairman;  President  A.  L.  Sachar;  Professors 
David  S.  Berkowitz,  Frank  E.  Manuel;  Associate  Professors  Donald  Bigelow, 
George  Fischer,  Leonard  W.  Levy,  Merrill  D.  Peterson:  Assistant  Professor 
Lawt^ence  H.  Leder;  Dr.  Harald  A.  T.  Reiche,  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Black  {Student 

Adviser). 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  History  97c. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  (a)  One  full  course  or  the  equivalent  is  to  be  selected 
from  each  of  the  following  groups — 1.  Ancient;  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  (up 
to  1700)  2.  Modem  (since  1700);  3.  American,  (b)  One  and  one-half  additional 
courses  or  equivalent  to  be  selected  from  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of 
History. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  History 
99. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

*HISTORY  10a.     History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

For  description  see  NEJS  10. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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^HISTORY  10b.     History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Continuation  of  History  10a. 
Prerequisite:  History  10a. 

*HISTORY  11a.     History  of  Greece 

This  course  will  stress  the  political  and  social  structure  of  the  Greek  city- 
states,  the  growth  of  confederacies  and  federal  states,  and  the  formation  of  terri- 
torial states  in  Hellenistic  times  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Among  the 
primary  sources  read  will  be  the  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  the  "Old  Oligarch",  Thucy- 
dides,  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes  and  Polybius. 

HISTORY  lib.     History  of  Rome 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  political  achievement  of  Rome:  the  institutions 
of  Early  Rome,  the  Roman  organization  of  Italy,  her  conquest  of  Empire,  the 
Roman  Revolution,  the  Principate,  and  the  government  of  the  Empire  until  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  Intensive  readings  in  Polybius,  Livy,  Cicero,  Strabo,  Tacitus, 
and  Aristides.  Mr.  Reiche 

HISTORY  23a.     Europe  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages 

The  foundations  of  Western  European  civilization  in  the  early  medieval  period 
(c.  500-1100  A.D).  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  Mr.  Johnson 

HISTORY  23b.     Europe  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  medieval  civilization  at  its  height  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Johnson 

*HISTORY  32a.     The  Eighteenth  Century 

Social,  intellectual  and  political  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

HISTORY  34a.     The  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  surveys  European  history  fom  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  It  stresses  the  changes  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion and  their  different  national  forms.  Mr.  Black 

HISTORY  34b.     The  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  surveys  European  history  beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  emphasizes  the  quest  for  political  and  social  stability  in  the 
major  European  states.  Mr.  Black 

HISTORY  36a.     The  Twentieth  Century 

World  War  I  and  the  end  of  an  era;  the  depression;  the  Western  World  in 
shock;  the  rise  of  totalitarianism;  the  emergence  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Open  to  all  iipperclassmen.  President  Sachar  and  Mr.  Black 

HISTORY  36b.     The  Twentieth  Century 

Continuation  of  History  36a.  Diplomacy  of  the  1930's;  World  War  II;  the 
revolt  of  suppressed  peoples;  the  Cold  War;  the  Atomic  Age. 

Open  to  all  upperclassmen.  President  Sachar  and  Mr.  Black 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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•fflSTORY  38a.     History  of  Modern  France 

Covering  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Fourth  Republic,  this  course 
will  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  conflicts  of  French  poUtics  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  French  culture,  attempting  to  account  for  them  in  terms  of  economic 
and  social  as  well  as  political  and  intellectual  history. 

*HISTORY  40a.     History  of  Italy 

The  history  of  Italy  in  its  European  context  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  Second  World  War. 

*HISTORY  43a.     History  of  Imperial  Russia 

Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

HISTORY  43bR.     History  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  evolution  of  Soviet  Communism  from  1917  to  the  present.     Mr.  Fischer 

HISTORY  51a.     History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  American  people  from  the  settlement  of 
the  English  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  Civil  War,  with  emphasis 
on  social  and  political  development. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Messrs.  Peterson  and  Leder 

HISTORY  51b.     History  of  the  United  States  since  1865 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  American  people  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  industrial  society  and  foreign 
relations. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Messrs.  Peterson  and  Leder 

HISTORY  54a.     American  Colonial  History 

A  study  of  the  European  settlement  of  North  America,  the  development  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  the  imperial  struggle  for  domination  to  1763.      Mr.  Leder 

HISTORY  54b.     Era  of  the  American  Revolution 

The  history  of  the  conflict  between  England  and  the  colonies  after  1763,  the 
movement  toward  independence,  the  revolutionary  war,  the  social  and  political 
transition  in  the  states,  the  problems  of  the  Confederation  and  the  formation  of 
the   Constitution.  Mr.  Leder 

*HISTORY  55b.     The  Early  Republic 

The  United  States  from  1800  to  1828.  The  period  bounded  by  Hamiltonian 
Federalism  on  one  side  and  Jacksonian  Democracy  on  the  other  is  conceived  as 
a  single  unit  featuring  the  growth  of  republican  nationality. 

HISTORY  97c.     Junior  Tutorial 

Required  readings,  research,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics.     Staff 

HISTORY  98c.     Readings  in  History 

Required  readings,  research,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics.  Staff 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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HISTORY  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  History  are  required 
to  register  for  this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic.  Staff 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

HISTORY  101a.     Intellectual  History  of  Greece 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  by  discussions  of  selected  texts. 
Topics  such  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  The  nature  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy. The  rise  of  rational  thought  among  the  Pre-Socratic  philosophers.  Periclean 
drama  and  historiography.  The  rivalry  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  Hellenistic  Age.  Mr.  Reiche 

HISTORY  121.  History  of  Social  and  Political  Ideas  in  Antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages 
An  advanced  course  presenting  intensive  textual  analyses  of  the  major  political 
documents  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  Christian  conception  of  society, 
church  authority  and  the  church-state  relations  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Medieval 
patterns  of  reconstruction  and  conflict  from  Augustine  to  the  rise  of  the  dynastic 
state.  Mr.  Berkowitz 

*HISTORY  123b.     The  Transition  from  the  Late  Roman  to  the  Early  Medieval 
World 

A  study  of  the  decline  of  ancient  civilization.  Reading  and  discussion  of  pertinent 
documents  together  with  lectures,  reports  and  papers  on  dominant  figures  and 
ideas.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  Western  Empire. 

HISTORY  127a.     History  of  Islam 

For  description  see  NETS  142a.  Mr.  Salinger 

*HISTORY  128b.     Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation 

History  of  the  movement  for  church  reform  from  the  medieval  period  through 
the  sixteenth  century. 

HISTORY  129a.     The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  in  Sixteenth  Century  England 

The  development  of  institutions  and  outlooks  in  sixteenth  century  England 
under  the  impact  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  currents.  Mr.  Berkowitz 

HISTORY  130b.     Topics  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Seventeenth  Century 
England 

The  intellectual  and  institutional  background  of  the  constitutional  crisis  and 
the  development  of  related  political  theories  in  seventeenth  century  England;  the 
nature  of  law  and  authority,  the  Crown  in  Parliament,  the  royal  prerogative  and 
parliamentary  sovereignty,  liberties  of  the  subject,  religious  toleration. 

Mr.  Berkowitz 

HISTORY  131.     Main  Currents  in  Modern  European  Thought 

A  study  of  main  currents  in  European  thought  since  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  men  who  profoundly  influenced 
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the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
great  thinkers  who  formulated  a  moral  outlook  for  their  age.  Lectures  and  the 
reading  of  selected  texts.  Mr.  Manuel 

*HISTORY  132b.     Philosophies  of  History  from  Vice  through  the  Present 

A  study  of  central  themes  in  European  philosophy  of  history  in  modern  times. 
Lectures  and  the  reading  of  selected  texts. 

*fflSTORY  138b,     Topics  in  the  Diplomatic  History  of  Modern  Europe 

This  course  studies  European  diplomacy  through  topics  such  as  the  efforts  at 
peace-making  from  Vienna  to  Versailles,  the  changing  relationship  between  di- 
plomacy and  domestic  politics,  the  diplomacy  of  imperialism  and  the  failure  of 
diplomacy  before  two  world  wars. 

HISTORY  141a.     Intellectual  History  of  Russia 

Russian  thought  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  1917.  Mr.  Fischer 

HISTORY  144a.     Britain,  1688  to  1820 

The  history  of  Britain  from  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
analyzing  the  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  political  development  during  the 
period.  Mr.  Black 

HISTORY  144b.     Britain,  1820  to  1950 

The  history  of  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  the  cultural, 
social,  economic,  and  political  foundations  of  Victorian  and  modern  England. 

Mr.  Black 

HISTORY  156a.     History  of  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

The  history  of  the  Constitution  and  its  interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  background  of  political  and  economic  change  from  the  foundations  of 
the  Republic  to  the  CivU  War.  Origins  and  development  of  American  constitutional 
thought  and  institutions,  with  stress  on  problems  of  judicial  review  and  the  role  of 
the  judiciary  in  defining  the  powers  and  limitations  of  Government.         Mr.  Levy 

HISTORY  156b.     History  of  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

The  development  of  American  constitutional  law  and  theory  since  the  Civil 
War  with  the  emphasis  on  the  adaptation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  changing 
needs  of  American  society.  Mr.  Roche 

HISTORY  161b.     American  Industrial  and  Urban  Growth 

A  study,  within  the  context  of  urban  society  and  culture,  of  the  transition  from 
a  commercial  to  an  industrial  economy  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Leder 

HISTORY  163.     American  Intellectual  History 

The  history  of  ideas  in  America  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
The  course  traces  the  evolution  of  the  major  traditions  through  the  writings  of 
significant  figures  and  in  relationship  to  significant  historical  events.  Mr.  Peterson 
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HISTORY  166a.     American  Diplomatic  History 

The  history  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  relations  with  other  nations. 
The  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power  in  the  twentieth  century 
is  studied  against  the  background  of  traditional  policies  and  principles.     Mr.  Leder 

•HISTORY  171a.     History  of  the  Jews  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 
For  description  see  NEJS  26a. 

*HISTORY  171b.     History  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Times 

For  description  see  NEJS  26b. 

Also  granted  credit  toward  departmental  requirements  are  Politics  170a,  170b, 
195,  and  196b. 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  History  of  Ideas  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may 
register  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Humanities 

HUMANrriES  1.     Classics  of  the  Western  Tradition  through  the  Renaissance 

A  study  of  major  texts  of  Western  literature,  with  discussion  of  ideas  and  values, 
and  training  in  the  various  methods  of  literary  interpretation  and  analysis.  The 
reading  will  include  Homer,  Greek  tragedy,  Plato,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare.  Mr.   Van  Daren  and  Staff 

HUMANITIES  IbR.     Classics  of  the  Western  Tradition  through  the  Renaissance 

For  those  students  who  have  taken  Humanities  la  under  the  previous  program. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  and  Staff 

HUMANITIES  2.     Classics  of  the  Western  Tradition  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Present 

An  introduction  of  selected  masterpieces  of  Western  literature  since  the  Renais- 
sance. Discussion  of  their  leading  forms,  ideas,  and  values.  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Milton,  Fielding,  Goethe,  Balzac,  Tolstoy,  Whitman,  and  T.  S.  Eliot  will  be  among 
the  authors  discussed.  Staff 

HUMANITIES  3.     Classics  of  English  Literature 

A  selection  of  the  principal  masterpieces  in  English.  Mr.  Goldstein 

See  page  47. 

HUMANITIES  4.     Classics  of  American  Literature 

An  introduction  to  American  writing  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
See  page  47.  Mr.   Van  Doren 

HUMANITIES  5.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation 

An  intensive  study  of  the  major  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Readings  in  epic 
poetry,  the  lyric  poets,  the  classical  drama  and  the  main  historians.  The  litera- 
ture will  be  considered  against  a  background  of  ancient  thought  and  art. 

Mrs.  Howe 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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HUMANITIES  61.     The  Modern  Novel 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  this  form  produced  between  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  our  own  time.  The  authors  to  be  read  include 
Flaubert,  Turgenev,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  James,  Proust,  Joyce,  Mann,  Kafka, 
Dreiser,  and  Fitzgerald.  Mr.   Hindus 

HUMANITIES  160b.     Studies  in  Modern  Yiddish  Literature 

Mendele  Mocher  Sforim,  Sholom  Aleichem,  Peretz,  Asch,  Singer,  Opatashu, 
Schneour,  and  several  contemporary  Yiddish  authors  will  be  studied.  Lectures 
will  be  in  English  as  will  the  assigned  readings.  Students  capable  of  doing  so 
will  be  encouraged  to  read  the  original  texts.  Mr.  Howe 

^HUMANITIES  162.     Russian  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

From  Gogol  to  Tchekov. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

HUMANITIES  191a.     General  Linguistics 

The  languages  of  the  world.  Speech  communities.  Phonetics,  Phonemics.  Mor- 
phology. Grammatical  terms.  Syntax.  Semantics.  Word  formation  and  derivation. 
Change  of  vocabulary.  Borrowings.  Descriptive,  historical  and  comparative  linguis- 
tics. Training  in  the  recording  and  analysis  of  unwritten  languages.  Mr.  Evans 

HUMANITIES  191b.     General  Lmguistics 

Continuation  of  Humanities  191a. 

Prerequisite:  Humanities  191a.  Mr.  Evans 

HUMANITIES  192a.     The  Development  of  Criticism 

A  consideration  of  major  critical  theories  of  literature  from  Aristotle  to  the 
present. 

Open  only  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students.  Mr.  Rahv 

ITALIAN  1.     Introductory  Italian 

Designed  for  students  choosing  a  concentration  in  Romance  Languages  or  for 
students  in  the  Creative  Arts.  The  course  will  stress  the  fundamentals  of  Italian 
grammar  and  a  reading  facility  in  Italian  along  with  a  basic  facility  in  conversa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  class,  outside  texts  will  be  assigned  toward 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  to  supplement  the  regular  reading  preparations. 

Mr.  Barricelli 

ITALIAN  10.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

Readings  and  discussions  of  the  masterworks  of  Italian  literature  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  present,  along  with  a  brief  survey  of  its  accompanying  his- 
torico-intellectual  development.  The  first  half  of  the  course  v^dll  be  devoted  essen- 
tially to  Dante  and  the  other  Trecentisti;  the  second  half  will  cover  the  Renaissance 
and  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  highlights. 

Required  of  Romance  Language  concentrators  minoring  in  Italian.  Conducted 
largely  in  Italian.  To  be  announced 
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LATIN  10.     Intermediate  Latin  Literature 

Selections  from  prose  and  poetry.  Mrs.  Howe 

See  also  Humanities  5. 

LINGUISTICS— See  Humanities  191a  and  191b. 


Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  Oscar  Goldman,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Arnold  S. 
Shapiro;  Assistant  Professors  Maurice  Auslander,  Edgar  H.  Brown,  Jr., 
William  L.  Hoyt,  Joseph  J.  Kohn   (Student  Adviser);  Dr.  Howard  Stein. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

No  student  with  a  grade  of  less  than  C  in  Mathematics  21  will  be  accepted  for 
concentration. 

Concentrators  in  Mathematics  must  take  a  year  course  in  each  of  Biology,  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  in  addition  to  two  full  years  of  Mathematics  beyond  Mathematics 
21.  An  additional  elective  course  in  science  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 

Two  semester  courses  in  the  100  series  of  Mathematics  are  required  for  a  degree 
with  distinction. 

Information  for  Freshmen 

Students  who  expect  to  take  a  course  in  Mathematics  are  advised  to  do  so  in 
their  first  year. 

A  normal  program  for  a  freshman  intending  to  concentrate  in  Mathematics 
should  include  Mathematics  and  Physics;  either  Humanities  1  or  Social  Science  1 
may  be  postponed  to  the  sophomore  year. 

Each  student  registering  for  Mathematics  will  be  placed  by  the  Department  in 
an  appropriate  course  according  to  the  student's  abilities. 

Mathematics  10,  11,  and  12  will  have  an  optional  fourth  class  hour  each  week 
devoted  to  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  subject.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to 
attend. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

MATHEMATICS  10.     Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  I 

Plane  analytic  geometry,  functions,  rate  of  change,  elementary  notions  of  in- 
tegration. Mr.  Hoyt  and  Staff 

MATHEMATICS  11.     The  Calculus,  I 

Functions,  limits,  differentiation  and  integration.       Messrs.  Shapiro  and  Stein 

MATHEMATICS  12.     Introduction  to  Analysis  I 

A  rigorous  foundation  of  the  concepts  of  the  calculus  and  analytic  geometry. 

Mr.  Auslander 
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MATHEMATICS  20.     The  Calculus,  U. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  11. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  11.  Mr.  Stein 

MATHEMATICS  21.     Introduction  to  Analysis,  II 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  12. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  12.  Mr.  Brown 

MATHEMATICS  25b.     Elementary  DiCFerential  Equations 

Theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  linear  equations  with  constant  coef- 
ficients, numerical  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20  or  Mathematics  21  concurrently.      Mr.  Goldman 

MATHEMATICS  33a.     Vector  Spaces 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  transformations.  Canonical  forms  for  matrices.  Appli- 
cations to  systems  of  linear  equations  and  inequalities. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Kohn 

MATHEMATICS  33b.     Modern  Algebra 

Groups,  rings,  introduction  to  Galois  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Kohn 

MATHEMATICS  99.     Senior  Research  Staff 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

MATHEMATICS  101.     Algebra 

Groups,  rings,  fields,  etc.  Selected  topics  from  ideal  theory  and  the  structure 
theory  of  rings.  Mr.  Hoyt 

MATHEMATICS  105.     Foundations  of  Analysis 

Set  theory,  development  of  the  real  numbers  from  the  integers,  metric  spaces, 
uniform  continuity  and  convergence.  Mr.  Brown 

^MATHEMATICS  121.     Complex  Analysis 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


Mediterranean  Studies 

Professor  Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Chairman 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

^MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  10.     History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

For  description  see  NEJS  10. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  20a.     East  Mediterranean  Archeology 

This  course  will  describe  how  the  archeologist  works  in  the  field,  how  the  various 
scripts  were  deciphered,  and  how  the  origins  of  western  civilization  are  being 
reconstructed  from  newly  discovered  archeological  materials.  Mr.  Gordon 

MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  20b,     East  Mediterranean  Literature 

The  various  literatures  of  ancient  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  will  first  be  examined 
individually.  Then  their  blending  into  an  international  Mediterranean  tradition 
will  be  demonstrated.  Finally,  the  earliest  Greek  and  Hebrew  literatures  will  be 
studied  as  parallel  structures  built  on  the  same  international  foundation. 

Mr.  Gordon 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

^^MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  105.     Elementary  Akkadian 

For  description  see  NEJS  105. 

MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  106.     Egyptian 

For  description  see  NEJS  106.  Mr.  Young 

*MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  108.     Elementary  Ugaritic 

For  description  see  NEJS  108. 

MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  109.     Akkadian  Documents  from  the  Amarna  Age 

For  description  see  NEJS  109.  Mr.  Young 

*MEDITERRANEAN  STUDIES  112.     The  Achaemenian  Age 

Herodotus'  account  of  the  Persians  (including  the  invasions  of  the  West  by 
Darius  I  and  Xerxes  I)  will  be  studied  together  with  the  Biblical  Books  of  the 
Persian  Period  (especially  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther).  Use  will  also  be  made 
of  the  Old  Persian,  Babylonian  and  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  the  Period. 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


Music 

Associate  Professor  Kenneth  Levy,  Chairman;  Professors  Arthur  Berger,  Irving 

G.  Fine;  Associate  Professor  Harold  Shapero;  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell 

TiTCOMB  (Student  Adviser);  Mr.  Martin  Boykan,  Miss  Madeline  Foley,  Mr. 

Robert  L.  Koff,  Mr.  Eugene  Lehner,  Mr.  Alfred  Nash  Patterson. 

The  program  for  concentration  is  directed  primarily  to  those  students  who  al- 
ready possess  skill  in  performance.  Upon  apphcation  for  admission  to  the  field,  all 
candidates  are  expected  to  pass  Music  51  with  a  satisfactory  grade  and  to  demon- 
strate proficiency  in  performance  and  sight-reading  at  the  piano  or  on  an  orchestral 
instrument  which  possesses  a  standard  solo  repertory,  or  in  singing. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Non-pianists  will  be  expected  to  acquire  minimal  piano  proficiency  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sophomore  year. 

Concentrators  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  instrumental  and  vocal  studies 
for  credit  under  Music  M,  instruction  to  be  arranged  with  the  School  Secretary, 
Slosberg  Music  Building.  (See  Music  M  under  Courses  of  Instruction.) 

The  University  has  established  a  group  of  advanced  student  instrumentalists 
drawn  from  recent  graduates  of  outstanding  schools  of  music.  The  group  is 
coached  by  visiting  specialists  in  ensemble  music  and  contributes  to  the  musical 
life  of  the  University  through  concerts  and  performances.  The  group  is  also  avail- 
able to  assist  the  program  in  musical  composition  and  the  Collegium  Musicum. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Music  51,  102,  103,  152,  153,  154. 

All  concentrators  in  Music  are  expected  to  participate  regularly  in  the  Chorus 
or  the  Collegium  Musicum.  One  credit  per  semester  will  be  given  for  participation 
in  Chorus  and  2  credits  per  year  for  Collegium  Musicum.  Not  more  than  a  total  of 
six  credits  will  be  counted  toward  the  A.B.  degree. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Select  from  the  following,  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the 
requirement  of  seven  full  courses:  Music  1,  33a,  34b,  36a,  36b,  38b,  81a,  92b, 
99,  M,  100,  101c,  138b,  155,  157,  185a,  194b,  256,  258,  292;  Theatre  Arts  3,  5c,  or 
any  other  full  course  from  the  School  of  Creative  Arts,  or,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Music  Faculty,  any  other  appropriate  full  course  in  History,  Philosophy  or 
Literature. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  To  be 
eligible  for  high  honors  in  Music  at  graduation,  candidates  must  demonstrate  su- 
perior ability  through  their  overall  record,  and  a  capacity  for  independent  thought 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  course  program. 


Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

MUSIC  1.     Introduction  to  Music 

A  general  background  to  the  world  of  music  and  a  study  of  musical  literature 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  The  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
history  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  arts  and  with  those  esthetic 
factors  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  music  and  to  an 
appreciation  of  its  content. 

Two  lectures  and  one  section  meeting  weekly,  with  training  in  meaningful  and 
analytical  listening,  based  on  selected  listening  assignments. 

Open  to  all  students.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  no  previous  knowledge 
of  music  Mr.  Levy 

MUSIC  33a.     Music  in  tlie  Romantic  Era 

A  study  of  musical  romanticism  and  its  relation  to  the  literary,  artistic,  and 
social  currents  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Examples  will  be  chosen  from  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Brahms,  Mah- 
ler, and  others. 

Two  lectures  and  one  section  meeting  weekly. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  Music,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Boykan 
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MUSIC  34b.     Music  for  the  Keyboard  from  Bach  to  Debussy 

A  study  of  the  literature  for  harpsichord,  clavichord  and  piano,  based  on  se- 
lected works  of  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Debussy  and  others.  The  development  of  the  instruments  and  the  virtuoso  ideal 
will  be  traced  through  readings  in  contemporary  critical  writings. 

Two  lectures  and  one  section  meeting  weekly. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  music,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Boykan 

MUSIC  36a.     The  Literature  of  Chamber  Music:  I 

A  study  of  the  historical,  structural  and  stylistic  aspects  of  chamber  music  reper- 
tory. Materials  will  be  chosen  from  the  standard  literature  for  solo  instrument 
and  piano,  trio,  quartet,  etc.  Two  hours  of  lectures  per  week  to  be  illustrated 
with  the  performance  of  representative  works.  The  third  hour  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  designed  for  non-music  majors  with  a  general  interest  in 
the  repertory  of  chamber  music,  the  other  for  music  majors.  The  period  from  Bach 
to  Beethoven  will  be  covered. 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  all  students  who  have  taken  at  least  one  course  in  music, 
or  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Koff 

MUSIC  36b.     The  Literature  of  Chamber  Music:  11 

A  continuation  of  Music  36a.  The  Romantic  and  Modern  periods  will  be  cov- 
ered. 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  all  students  who  have  taken  at  least  one  course  in  music, 
or  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Koff 

MUSIC  38b.     The  Opera 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  opera  from  its  beginnings  in  the  later  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Examples  will  be  chosen  from  the  works  of  Monteverdi 
Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  Rossini,  BeUini,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Moussorg- 
ski,  Puccini,  Berg,  and  Stravinsky. 

Two  lectures  and  one  section  meeting  weekly. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  music,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.      Mr.  Berger 

MUSIC  51.     Elementary  Harmony 

Scales,  intervals,  triads  and  seventh  chords,  etc.  Studies  in  modulation  and 
phrase  structure.  Written  exercises,  harmonic  analysis  and  keyboard  harmony. 

Before  admission  to  the  course,  students  must  pass  a  preliminary  ear  test  and 
will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  minimal  proficiency  in  piano  playing  and  sight- 
reading. 

Two  class  meetings  and  two  laboratory  sessions. 

Students  concentrating  in  Music  must  pass  this  course  with  a  satisfactory  grade, 
or  have  an  equivalent  preparation.  Mr.  Shapero 

MUSIC  81a.     Beethoven 

A  study  of  the  man  and  his  works,  seen  against  the  background  of  political, 
esthetic,  and  stylistic  issues  of  his  time. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  Music,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Titcomb 

MUSIC  92b.     Contemporary  Music 

A  survey  of  western  music  from  Mahler  to  the  present.  The  Viennese  school; 
early  atonalists;  Schonberg  and  twelve-tone  writing;  Webern,  Berg,  and  modern 
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serial  composers;  Russian  and  French  moderns;  Stravinsky,  Ravel,  Milhaud;  the 
nationalists;  Sibelius,  Vaughan-Williams;  Soviet  composers;  Prokofiev  and  Shosta- 
kovich; the  neo-classicists;  Hindemith  and  Bartok;  modern  American  composers; 
new  horizons  in  sound;  musique  concrete;  music  for  tape  recorder;  music  for  elec- 
tronic synthesizer. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  Music,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Titcomh 

MUSIC  99.     Senior  Research 

Independent  study  under  faculty  supervision.  A  student  whose  grade  point  av- 
erage in  Music  is  3.0  or  above  may  petition  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  for  permis- 
sion to  enter  this  course.  ^taff 

MUSIC  M.     Applied  Music — Instrumental  and  Vocal  Instruction  by  teachers  ac- 
credited to  the  School  of  Creative  Arts 

Music  M  is  open  to  all  students  although  only  concentrators  may  receive  credit 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  3  points  per  year  or  up  to  a  maximum  of  9  points  for  3  full 
years'  instruction.  An  additional  fee  of  $125  a  semester  will  be  charged  for  this 
instruction.  A  limited  number  of  grants-in-aide  are  available  to  gifted  students  and 
particularly  concentrators  in  Music.  The  basic  semester  fee  of  $125  will  provide 
twelve  instructional  periods.  All  make-up  lessons  must  be  accomplished  within  the 
semester  and  there  can  be  no  overlapping  of  charges  between  semesters.  In  the 
event  that  instructional  fees  exceed  $125  a  semester,  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  student.  Grading  and  the  awarding  of  credit  will  require  a  minimum  of  75% 
attendance. 

Arrangements  to  be  made  through  the  School  Secretary,  Slosberg  Music  Center. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Chorus  and  Collegium  Musicum  to  which  interested 
students  and  faculty  are  invited.  One  credit  per  semester  will  be  given  for  partici- 
pation in  Chorus.  Credit  provisions  for  Collegium  Musicum  are  described  under 
Music  101c.  Participation  either  in  the  Chorus  or  the  Collegium  Musicum  is  re- 
quired of  all  concentrators. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
*MUSIC  100.     Studies  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Performance 

MUSIC  101c.     Collegium  Musicum 

String  ensemble,  wind  ensemble,  small  choral  group. 

One  three-hour  evening  session  devoted  to  readings  and  rehearsals  of  works 
drawn  from  the  repertory  of  music  for  these  media.  Some  works  for  the  combined 
groups  will  be  prepared  for  concert  presentation.  2  credits. 

Students  will  be  auditioned  before  being  admitted  to  this  course.  Since  the 
repertory  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  students  may  repeat  Music  101c; 
however,  a  maximum  of  three  years,  with  a  total  of  six  credits,  may  be  counted 
toward  the  A.B.  degree. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  participate  in  the  Collegium  as  an  extra-curricu- 
lar activity,  and  faculty  members  who  play  a  musical  instrument  are  also  invited 
to  join  it. 

Regular  attendance  and  participation  are  expected.    Unexcused  absences  may 
deprive  a  student  of  credit. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Note:  A  limited  number  of  qualified  members  of  the  regular  Brandeis  University 
Chorus  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  singing  in  the  small  choral  group  of  the 
Collegium  as  well;  and  they  will  receive  for  this  activity  an  additional  point  of 
credit  beyond  the  two  credits  received  for  Chorus.  Mr.  Koff  and  Assistants 

MUSIC  102.     Historical  Analysis  of  Music  to  1750 

Studies  in  the  development  of  musical  idioms  and  forms  and  of  the  relation 
of  music  to  society.  Detailed  analysis  of  representative  works,  collateral  reading, 
papers  on  assigned  topics. 

Prerequisite:  Music  51.  Music  152  and/ or  153  or  their  equivalents  also  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Titcomb 

*MUSIC  103.     Historical  Analysis  of  Music  from  1750  to  the  Present 

MUSIC  115c.     Choral  Conducting 

Theory  and  practice  of  conducting  techniques.  Consideration  of  the  problems 
of  rehearsal  and  performance.  Exercises  in  the  conducting  of  a  class  chorus  in 
music  of  various  periods. 

Prerequisites:  A  reasonable  facility  in  musical  performance,  theoretical  back- 
ground, and  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  credits.  Mr.  Patterson 

MUSIC  138b.     Ensemble  Workshop 

An  approach  to  the  interpretation  of  music  based  on  an  understanding  of  style 
and  structure.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  an  insight  into  the  various  elements 
that  make  up  musical  performance.  Students  will  be  grouped  into  small  chamber 
ensembles  which  will  be  coached  individually  by  faculty  members.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  a  supplementary  hst  of  works  not  to  be  covered  during  the 
regular  sessions  will  be  distributed.  Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  these 
works  independently  and  pass  an  examination  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Prerequisite:  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  majors  and  is  open  to 
students  with  skill  in  performance  who  receive  the  permission  of  their  instructor. 

Mr.  Koff  and  Staff 

MUSIC  152.     Advanced  Harmony 

Continuation  of  Music  51  (Elementary  Harmony).  Keyboard  harmony,  harmonic 
analysis,  realization  of  figured  basses,  modern  harmony. 
Prerequisite:  Music  51  or  its  equivalent. 
Two  class  meetings  and  two  laboratory  sessions.  Mr.  Boykan 

MUSIC  153.     Principles  of  Counterpoint 

Studies  in  strict,  modal,  and  tonal  contrapuntal  writing. 

Prerequisite:  Music  51  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  class  meetings  and  two  laboratory  sessions.  Mr.  Fine 

MUSIC  154.     Instrumentation  and  Orchestration 

The  instruments  of  the  orchestra;  the  development  of  their  construction,  acous- 
tics and  playing  techniques  from  the  Baroque  era  to  the  present,  with  a  con- 
sideration of  their  use  by  major  composers;  the  methods  of  writing  effectively  for 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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present-day  instruments,  individually  and  in  combination;  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing and  writing  a  score. 

Written  exercises,  analysis  of  scores,  study  of  recorded  performances,  and  live 
demonstrations. 

Prerequisite:  Music  51.  Music  153  is  also  recommended.  Mr.  Shapero 

*MUSIC  155.     Advanced  Keyboard  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass 

MUSIC  157.     Composition  in  the  Homophonic  Forms 

The  melodic  phrase;  types  of  accompaniment;  studies  in  harmonic  rhythm;  trio 
forms,  rondo  forms,  sonata  forms,  variation  forms.  Analysis  and  exercises. 

Prerequisites:  Music  152  and  153  or  their  equivalents  Mr.  Fine 

MUSIC  185a.     BerUoz 

A  study  of  the  great  representative  of  Romanticism  and  versatile  pioneer  of 
modern  music;  Berlioz  the  man,  composer,  conductor,  producer,  missionary,  Ut- 
erateur,  critic,  theorist,  textbook  writer  and  poet.  Main  emphasis  will  be  on  ex- 
amination and  discussion  of  selected  musical  works. 

Prerequisite:  Some  advanced  training  in  music  history  and/or  theory.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  French  is  also  recommended.  Mr.  Tit  comb 

*MUSIC  194b.     History  and  Practice  of  Music  Criticism 

An  examination  of  music  criticism  from  the  Baroque  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  attention  to  important  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  critics. 
Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  music  history  and  theory. 

MUSIC  199.     CoUoquium 

Informal  monthly  meetings  of  faculty  and  students  for  the  discussion  of  musical 
topics  of  general  interest.  Required  of  graduate  students  and  concentrators  in 
Music. 

No    credit.  Staff 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

Professor  Alexander  Altmann,  Chairman;  Professors  Nahum  N.  Glatzer,  Cy- 
rus H.  Gordon;  Assistant  Professors  Henry  A.  Fischel  {Student  Adviser),  Gerard 
G.  Salinger,  Dwight  W.  Young;  Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Berman,  Dr.  Svi  Rin. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

students  are  given  a  choice  of  concentrating  either  in  (a)  Hebrew  Literature  or 
(b)  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies.  In  either  field  of  concentration  students 
must  take  five  full  courses  beyond  the  level  of  Hebrew  2. 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Hebrew  1,  2,  10. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Select  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  five 
full  courses.  Any  course  in  NEJS  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Concentrators 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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who  take  Arabic  and  NEJS  10  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  exempt  from  Hebrew  10. 
C  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  NEJS 
99. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

*NEJS  10.     History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

This  course  will  correlate  written  records  with  archeological  materials  from  Iran, 
Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  Canaan,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  re- 
construct the  cultural  history  of  the  area  down  to  Alexander's  Conquest.  Attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  origin  and  character  of  Hebrew  civilization  in  the  light  of 
modern  discovery. 

*NEJS  13a.     Introduction  to  the  Bible 

Introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible;  an  account  of  its  character,  author- 
ship, text,  translation;  reading  and  analysis  of  selected  portions  from  the  Bible  in 
English  translation. 

Open  to  all  students.  Concentrators  in  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  who 
take  this  course  will  have  to  fulfill  additional  assignments  within  the  scope  of  the 
course. 

NEJS  23a.     Introduction  to  Mishnah 

Introduction  to  the  early  codification  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Analysis  of  the  re- 
ligious, social  and  political  conditions  of  the  Second  Commonwealth  as  mirrored 
in  the  Mishnah.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  style  of  the  Mishnah  as  contrasted 
with  Biblical  Hebrew.  Readings  of  parts  of  the  following  Mishnah  texts:  Berakot, 
Ta'anit,  Mo'ed  Katan,  Kiddushin,  Sanhedrin,  Eduyyot. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  10.  Mr.  Fischel 

*NEJS  26a.     History  of  the  Jews  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 

The  Jews  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Empires;  the  organization  and  function 
of  the  medieval  Jewish  community  in  the  Christian  and  Moslem  worlds;  the  great 
migrations  of  the  Middle  Ages;  intellectual  developments  and  changes  in  religious 
doctrine;  Jewish  mysticism;  Messianic  movements;  the  Jewish  community  in  Euro- 
pean economic  life. 

*NEJS  26b.     History  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Times 

The  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Western  Europe;  the  Haskalah  movement; 
the  structure  and  internal  conflicts  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great  migrations  to  the  west;  Sephardic,  Ger- 
man and  the  East  European  Jews.  Renaissance  of  Hebrew  culture;  anti-Semitism; 
Jewish  nationalism  and  Zionism;  the  Jews  during  two  world  wars.  Problems  of 
Jewish  contemporary  life  in  the  United  States. 

NEJS  34a.     Modern  Hebrew  Prose 

Reading  and  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  representatives  of  Hebrew  post- 
Haskalah  prose;  Mendele  Mocher  Sforim,  Berkowitz,  Shofman,  Agnon,  Hazaz, 
and  others.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  prose  and 
style  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  10.  Mr.  Berman 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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NEJS  34b.     Modern  Hebrew  Poetry 

Reading  of  the  poetry  of  Bialik,  Tchernichowsky,  Shneour,  Greenberg,  and 
others.  Study  of  the  development  of  modern  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  10.  Mr.  Berman 

*NEJS  61b.     Jewish  Institutions  and  Customs 

A  presentation  of  the  main  cultural,  religious,  communal  and  social  institutions 
of  Judaism  through  the  ages;  Jewish  laws,  usages  and  customs  and  their  meaning. 

Open  to  all  students.  Concentrators  in  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  who  take 
this  course  will  have  to  fulfill  additional  assignments  within  the  scope  of  the  course. 

]>fEJS  64b.     Modem  Jewish  Thought 

The  transition  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  old  to  the  new  era  as  the  back- 
ground of  modern  Jewish  thought.  Spinoza  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  their  philos- 
ophies of  Judaism.  Western  and  Eastern  European  Jewish  Enlightenment  and  the 
philosophy  of  its  main  representatives.  The  ideological  trends  in  modern  Jewry 
after  the  Enlightenment  period.  Mr.  Fischel 

NEJS  99.     Senior  Research 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  concentration 
in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor  and  student  will 
continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  thesis  of  no  less  than  7500  words,  repre- 
senting the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  constitute  the  final  requirements.  Staff 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

NEJS  101.     Basic  Arabic 

The  course  prepares  students  for  classical  and  modern  Arabic  literature.  Basic 
grammar  of  the  language.  Readings. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  not  previously  had  instruction  in  Arabic. 

Mr.  Salinger 

*NEJS  102.     Intermediate  Arabic 

Selections  from  the  Qur'an  wiU  be  studied  as  a  key  to  Islamic  civilization.  The 
lingmstic  analysis  of  the  text  will  bring  out  the  relation  between  Arabic  and  He- 
brew, and  lay  a  foundation  for  comparative  Semitics. 

Prerequisite:  NEJS  101  or  its  equivalent.  Consent  of  instructor  required  prior 
to  enrollment. 

*NEJS  104b.     Biblical  Aramaic 

Biblical  Aramaic  and  its  relationship  to  Sam'al  Aramaic  and  to  Reichsaramaisch. 
Analysis  of  Biblical  and  Egyptian  Aramaic  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  Biblical  Hebrew. 

*NEJS  105.     Akkadian 

Studies  in  Akkadian  grammar.   Introduction  to  the   Sumero- Akkadian  script. 
Reading  and  critical  analysis  of  various  types  of  texts. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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NEJS  106.     Eg>T>tian 

The  Shipwrecked  Sailor.  The  Romance  of  Sinuhe,  and  The  Journey  of  Wena- 
mon  will  be  read  with  a  view  to  delineating  the  Egyptian  contribution  to  East 
Mediterranean  literature.  Selected  historical  and  religious  texts  from  the  New 
Kingdom  will  also  be  studied.  The  course  will  include  an  investigation  of  linguistic 
problems  with  special  reference  to  Biblical  Hebrew.  Mr.  Young 

*NEJS  108.     Ugaritic 

An  introduction  to  the  Ugaritic  language  and  literature.  Reading  of  Ugaritic 
epics  and  myths;  analysis  of  their  influence  on  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Bible. 

NEJS  109.     Akkadian  Documents  from  the  Amarna  Age 

Texts  from  Nuzu,  Ugarit,  Alalakh,  and  Tell  el-Amarna  will  be  analyzed. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  material  on  biblical  problems. 

Mr.  Young 

NEJS  111.     Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax.  Se- 
lections from  prose  and  poetry  will  be  read.  The  course  is  designed  to  enable 
students  to  read  various  types  of  texts  fluently.  Mr.  Young 

NEJS  112.     Biblical  Grammar  and  Readings 

A  systematic  introduction  to  Biblical  grammar  (including  syntax).  A  selection 
of  pertinent  texts  will  be  studied.  Mr.  Rin 

NEJS  115a.     The  Prophets 

Reading  of  major  portions  of  the  prophetic  books;  interpretation  and  analysis 
with  special  reference  to  literary,  historical  and  cultural  problems:  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  elements  of  prophetic  ideas  which  have  influenced  later  thought. 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  the  biblical  text.  Mr.  Berman 

NEJS  115b.     The  Wisdom  Literature:  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes 

Interpretation  and  analysis  of  the  text  and  selection  of  classical  commentaries. 
Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  the  biblical  text.  Mr.  Berman 

*NEJS  116a.     The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Problem  of  Evil 

A  reading  of  the  Book  of  Job  (in  English  translation)  and  its  parallels  in  the 
Ancient  Near  East  literature;  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Book  in  the  literature 
and  thought  of  the  Western  world;  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  evil  and  of 
suffering  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is 
not  required.) 

*NEJS  117a.     The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

Reading  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  and  parts  of  the  Zadokite  Work  and  the 
Habakkuk  Commentary  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
sects,  their  beliefs  and  their  attitude  to  the  world  around  them. 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

♦  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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*NEJS  118a.     Hellenistic  Judaism 

Characteristics  of  Hellenistic  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  A  study  of  some 
central  concepts  of  Hellenistic  thought  and  their  use  and  modification  in  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  literature.  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  early  Christianity. 

NEJS  119a.     Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha 

Survey  and  study  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  their  historical  setting 
and  sources,  major  concepts  and  ideas;  their  connections  with  the  sectarian  move- 
ments, Paganism,  and  early  Christianity.  Mr.  Fischel 

NEJS  121a.     The  Pentateuch  with  Classical  Commentaries 

Reading  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch;  philological  and  exegetical 
analysis  based  on  readings  of  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra  and  Ramban. 
Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  the  biblical  text.  Mr.  Altmann 

*NEJS  123b.     Maimonides'  Mishneh  Torah 

Study  of  Maimonides'  Mishneh  Torah  as  the  classical  summa  of  Jewish  lore 
and  civilization.  An  introduction  to  Maimonides  as  the  codifier  of  Halacha,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social  and  political  ideas  of  Biblical  and  post-Biblical 
Judaism.  {Given  in  alternate  years.) 

*NEJS  132a.     Classical  Jewish  Thought 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  religious  and  social  ideas  of  Biblical  and 
Talmudic-Midrashic  Judaism  (central  concepts  of  God  and  the  Universe,  Man 
and  History).  Post-Talmudic  currents  of  traditional  Jewish  thought;  Jewish  mysti- 
cism of  the  middle  Ages;  the  philosophy  of  Hasidism  and  its  impact  on  Jewish 
thought  in  modern  times. 

*]NEJS  135a.     Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  Jewish  thought  from  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuries; 
Israeli,  Saadya,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Bahya  ibn  Paquda,  Judah  Halevi,  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  Levi  ben  Gershon,  Hasdai  Crescas,  Joseph  Albo 
and  some  of  the  philosophic  commentators.  Analysis  of  the  relation  between  He- 
brew thought  and  the  classical  Greek  as  well  as  the  Islamic  and  scholastic  philo- 
sophical trends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Readings  of  selections  from  various  texts  of 
the  leading  medieval  Jewish  thinkers. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  10  or  equivalent. 

NEJS  ISSh.     Introduction  to  Jewish  Mysticism 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Jewish  mystical  thought  from  the  early  Rab- 
binic period  to  the  Zohar.  Reading  of  selected  texts  in  English  translation. 

Mr.  Altmann 

NEJS  142a.     History  of  Islam 

History  of  the  MusHm  Near  East,  North  Africa,  and  Spain,  from  Muhammed 
to  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1918.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  interplay  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
will  be  outlined.  Selections  of  texts  will  be  presented  in  translation.       Mr.  Salinger 

*  Not  to  be  given  in   1959-60. 
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NEJS  142b.     Islamic  Religion  and  Institutions 

Basic  trends  of  the  religious  and  social  development  of  the  Muslim  peoples. 
Qur'an  and  tradition.  Scholastic  theology.  Mysticism.  The  legal  systems.  State, 
cities,  religions,  brotherhoods,  guilds.  Islam  and  the  modern  world.       Mr.  Salinger 

NEJS  145a.     History  of  Islamic  Literature  to  1200 

Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  texts  will  be  read  in  English  translation  and  analyzed 
against  the  political,  religious,  and  general  cultural  background.  Inter-Islamic  lit- 
erary influences  will  be  shown  as  well  as  those  of  Islamic  and  Western  literatures. 
The  place  of  the  Islamic  literatures  in  world  literature  will  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  Salinger 

NEJS  145b.     History  of  Islamic  Literatures:  1200  to  the  Present 

Continuation   of  NEJS    145a.  Mr.  Salinger 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  Harold  Weisberg,  Acting  Chairman,  (Student  Adviser);  Pro- 
fessors Philipp  Frank,  John  Passmore;  Associate  Professors  John  van  Hei- 
jenoort;  Mr.  Manfred  Vogel. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Philosophy  11,  15a,  15b,  17a,  121b,  143a,  and 
either  121a  or  144a.  The  remainder  of  the  five  full  course  requirements  should  be 
filled  within  the  Philosophy  Department. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Philoso- 
phy 99. 

For  courses  in  Jewish  Philosophy  see  NEJS. 

PHILOSOPHY  1.     Problems  of  Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  basic  problems 
and  principles  of  philosophy.  The  nature  and  the  value  of  philosophical  thinking. 
The  persistent  questions  regarding  truth,  reality,  existence,  matter,  and  mind.  The 
different  fields  of  philosophy:  metaphysics,  theory  of  knowledge,  logic,  ethics,  es- 
thetics. The  chief  philosophical  theories:  rationalism,  empiricism,  and  transcenden- 
talism. The  importance  of  philosophy  in  every  phase  of  cultural  life  and  in  the 
general  situation  of  our  age  is  stressed. 

Open  to  all  students.  Mr,  Weisberg 

PHILOSOPHY  11.     Classics  in  Philosophy 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  fundamental  concepts 
and  problems  of  philosophy  through  a  critical  review  of  classic  texts  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  first  semester  will  deal  with  ancient  philosophy  from  the 
Pre-Socratics  through  the  Stoics  and  the  second  semester  will  deal  with  modem 
philosophy  from  Descartes  through  Kant. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  further  work  in  Philosophy. 

Open  to  all  students.  Mr.  Weisberg 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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*PHILOSOPHY  13a.     Esthetics 

An  examination  of  several  classical  and  modern  theories  of  art,  beauty  and 
esthetic  judgment.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  such  recurring  problems  as  the  origins 
of  artistic  creation,  the  form  or  structure  of  artistic  works,  the  function  or  end  of 
art,  and  the  problem  of  meaning  in  esthetic  judgment. 

PHILOSOPHY  15a.     Elementary  Logic 

Introduction  to  elementary  logic  with  emphasis  on  theory  of  language,  argu- 
ments in  ordinary  language,  introduction  to  Aristotelian  logic,  and  introduction  to 
symbolic  logic. 

Open  to  all  students.  Mr.  Weisberg 

PHILOSOPHY  15b.     Symbolic  Logic 

An  advanced  course  in  logic,  emphasizing  the  development  of  the  calculus  of 
propositions,  quantification  theory,  set  theory,  and  philosophical  problems  of  logic. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  15a,  or  any  Mathematics  course  above  Mathematics  10, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  van  Heijenoort 

PHILOSOPHY  17a.     Ethics:  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory 

A  discussion  of  major  types  of  ethical  theory  with  special  attention  to  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  Hume,  Bentham,  Moore,  Dewey,  Stevenson  and  C.  I.  Lewis. 

Open  to  all  students.  Mr.  Vogel 

*PIIILOSOPHY  23b.     Philosophy  of  Education 

Significant  tendencies  in  educational  thought,  based  on  a  study  of  classical 
philosophical  concepts,  but  with  emphasis  on  recent  and  contemporary  philosophies 
of  education;  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  such  philosophies. 

PHILOSOPHY  99.     Senior  Research 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  concentration 
in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor  and  student  will 
continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  thesis  of  no  less  than  7500  words,  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  constitute  the  final  requirement. 

Staff 

^PHILOSOPHY  111b.     Kant 

Intensive  study  of  Kant's  Prolegomena.  Kant's  philosophy  will  be  studied  both 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  as  the  culmination  of  the  philosophical  develop- 
ment since  Descartes,  and  with  regard  to  later  philosophical  tendencies  of  Kantian 
inspiration.  A  conference  course  with  frequent  student  reports  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  121a  or  143a  or  permission  of  instructor. 

*PHILOSOPHY  121a.     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Rationalism 

Intensive  study  of  one  or  more  texts  by  such  representative  thinkers  as  Male- 
branche  and  Spinoza.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  historical  importance  of  the 
rationalistic  trend  in  modern  philosophy  as  well  as  upon  the  systematic  significance 
for  philosophical  thinking  of  that  trend. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Philosophy. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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PHILOSOPHY  121b.     Contemporary  PhUosophy 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  some  contemporary  philosophers. 
Selected  topics  will  be  chosen  for  discussion  and  a  brief  history  of  contemporary 
philosophic  movements  will  be  offered. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Weisberg 

^PHILOSOPHY  143a.     Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume 

Intensive  study  of  one  or  more  texts  by  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Himie.  This 
course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  empiristic  philosophy.  The  texts  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  both  the  historical  influence  and  the  systematic  philosophical 
significance  of  the  problems  concerned  and  the  theories  advanced. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  PhUosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY  144a.     Introduction  to  Medieval  Philosophy 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  an  introduction  to  the  medieval  tradition  in 
Islamic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  philosophy.  It  is  concerned  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  AristoteUan  physics,  metaphysics,  and  psychology  and  their  neo-platonic 
development  as  reflected  in  the  medieval  schools  of  thought. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  11  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Altmann 

PHILOSOPHY  144b.     Faith  and  Reason  in  Medieval  Philosophy 

An  analysis  of  the  various  attempts  made  in  medieval  Islam,  Judaism,  and 
Latin  Christianity  to  relate  philosophy  to  religious  truth.  A  number  of  important 
texts  will  be  read  in  English  translation. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  144a  or  permission  of  the  instructor,  Mr.  Altmann 

PHILOSOPHY  145a.     Philosophy  of  Science 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  fundamental  philosophical  prob- 
lems of  the  physical  sciences.  It  will  deal  with  problems  of  explanation,  confirma- 
tion, and  use  of  general  laws  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor.         Mr.  Frank 

*PHILOSOPHY  151b.     American  Philosophy 

A  study  of  some  of  the  representative  work  of  certain  principal  figures  in  Amer- 
ican philosophy  such  as  Peirce,  James,  Dewey,  Mead  and  Lewis. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY  157a.     From  Hegel  to  Nietzsche 

Problems  in  the  development  of  philosophy  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Mr.  Marcuse 

PHILOSOPHY  160b.     The  Metaphysics  of  Hume 

Critical  study  of  Hiune's  leading  metaphysical  ideas  and  their  place  in  the 
empiricist  traditions. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Passmore 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  1. 

This  course  wUl  reconstruct  the  development  of  the  major  concepts,  laws  and 
theories  of  the  physical  sciences.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  use 
of  abstraction  in  scientific  investigations,  the  role  of  mathematics  in  the  physical 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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sciences,  and  the  interaction  of  great  scientific  ideas  with  other  areas  of  thought. 
The  historical  and  philosophical  background  of  the  exact  sciences  will  be  em- 
phasized. This  will  be  illustrated  by  reading  in  primary  and  secondary  sources. 
The  student  is  expected  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  elementary  oper- 
ations of  geometry  and  algebra  including  the  solutions  of  quadratic  equations.  This 
background  will  normally  be  acquired  during  two  and  one-half  years  of  high 
school  mathematics.  Messrs.  Gross,  Goldstein  and  Staff 

Physical  Science  I  will  be  taken  in  the  first  year  by  all  students  except  by 
those  who  elect  Physics  10  or  11  or  Chemistry  10. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  Physical  Science  passed  with  an  honor  grade 
may  be  counted  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  in  Elementary  Physics  in  the  Gen- 
eral Science  field  of  concentration  in  the  School  of  Science. 


Physics 

Associate  Professor  Silvan  S.  Schweber  {Chairman);  Associate  Professors  Max 
Chretien  {Student  Adviser),  Stanley  Deser,  David  L.  Falkoff,  Kenneth  W. 
Ford,  Eugene  P.  Gross;  Assistant  Professors  Saul  Barshay,  Richard  J.  Drach- 
MAN,  Vera  K.  Fischer,  Jack  S.  Goldstein,  Kirk  W.  McVoy;  Drs.  Marvin  D. 
Girardeau,  Jr.,  Jerome  I.  Kaplan,  Henri  Mitler. 


Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Physics  11,  21a,  21b,  29c,  31a,  31b,  32b,  39c, 
41a;  Mathematics  25b;  Biology  la,   lb,  or  Biological  Science   1;  Chemistry   10. 

B.  Recommended  Elective  Courses:   Mathematics  33a,   33b,   36,   121;  Physics 
41b,  101a,  102b,  103b,  110a,  120. 

C.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Physics 
99. 


Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Admission  to  all  Physics  courses  beyond  Physics  11  requires  honor  grades  in 
Physics  11  (or,  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Physics  10  or  in  Physical  Science  1) 
and  a  satisfactory  grade  in  any  prerequisite  course  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PHYSICS  10.     Elementary  Physics 

An  introductory  course  in  classical  and  modern  physics  with  emphasis  on  basic 
principles.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Physical  Science  I.  It  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  Chemistry  or  Mathematics  or  Pre-En- 
gineering. 

Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  elementary  mathematics  including  trigonometry  or 
Mathematics  10  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Two  lectures,  two  recitation  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  8  credits. 

Laboratory  fees:  $10.  Mrs.  Fischer 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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PHYSICS  11.     Introductory  Physics 

Analytical  approach  to  pure  and  applied  physics,  stressing  fundamental  phe- 
nomena and  principles.  This  course  is  recommended  for  all  eligible  students  who 
are  likely  to  major  in  any  of  the  physical  sciences  or  who  intend  to  work  toward 
graduate  degrees  in  any  of  the  sciences  or  engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11  or  12  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Two  lectures,  two  recitation  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  8  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  Mr.  McVoy 

PHYSICS  21a.     Intermediate  Physics  I 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  mathematical  description  of 
physical  phenomena,  primarily  electricity  and  magnetism.  Electrostatics  and  mag- 
netostatics.  Stationary  electric  fields  and  steady  currents.  AC  circuits.  Maxwell's 
equations.  The  mathematical  tools,  such  as  vector  calculus  and  the  theory  of  a 
function  of  a  complex  variable  will  be  developed  as  needed. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20  or  21  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Ford 

PHYSICS  21b.     Intermediate  Physics  II 

Electrodynamic  phenomena  and  their  mathematical  description.  The  radiating 
dipole.  Wave  guides.  Physical  optics.  Theory  of  dispersion.  Heat  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  21a. 
Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Chretien 

PHYSICS  24at.     Statics 

This  course  should  be  taken  concurrently  with  Physics  21. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  11,  Mathematics  20  or  21  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

One  classroom  hour  per  week.  2  credits. 

PHYSICS  25bt.     Engineering  Graphics 

The  fundamentals  of  engineering  drawing;  multiview  representation  and  free- 
hand sketching.  Graphical  methods  for  solving  engineering  problems  including 
vector  geometry,  nomographs  and  graphical  calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11  or  12. 

One  four-hour  class.  2  credits. 

PHYSICS  29c.     Intermediate  Laboratory 

Laboratory  course  to  supplement  the  intermediate  physics  course.  Basic  electrical 
measurements,  direct  and  alternating  currents,  elementary  electronics.  Microwave 
experiments  for  the  study  of  wave  propagation  and  interference.  Optical  phenom- 
ena. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  21a,  21b,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  3  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  Mr.  Chretien 

PHYSICS  31a.     Advanced  Physics  I 

An  introduction  to  the  more  formal  aspects  of  the  mathematical  description 
of  physical  systems.  Planetary  motion.  Rotational  motion.  Lagrangian  and  Hamil- 
tonian  formulation  of  mechanics.  The  mechanics  of  deformable  bodies.  Hydro- 
dynamics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  21a,  21b. 

Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Girardeau 

t  Additional  courses  offered  in  Physics  primarily  for  students  planning  to  take  the  combined 
3-2  engineering  program. 
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PHYSICS  31b.     Advanced  Physics  II 

A  continuation  of  Physics  31a.  Introduction  to  kinetic  theory.  The  Boltzmann 
equation.  Introduction  to  classical  statistical  mechanics.  Thermodynamics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  31a. 
Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Barshay 

PHYSICS  32a.     Mathematical  Physics  I 

An  introduction  to  the  advanced  mathematical  methods  of  physics.  Abstract 
algebra.  Elements  of  group  theory.  Linear  vector  spaces.  Linear  operators  and 
matrix  algebra.  Eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions.  Application  of  group  theory  to 
the  description  of  crystal  structures.  Small  vibrations  and  normal  modes.  The 
stretched  string.  The  Sturm-LiouviUe  theory.  Fourier  series  and  boundary  value 
problems. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  21a,  21b,  Mathematics  25b. 

Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Drachman 

PHYSICS  32b.     Mathematical  Physics  II 

A  continuation  of  Physics  32a.  The  theory  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable. 
Evaluation  of  definite  integrals.  Asymptotic  expansions.  Special  functions  of  mathe- 
matical physics:  Gamma  function,  Legendre  polynomials,  Bessel  functions.  Second 
order  differential  equations.  Fourier  integral  and  Fourier  transforms.  Application 
to  wave  propagation  on  a  string.  The  scattering  matrix.  Causality. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  32a. 

Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Drachman 

PHYSICS  39c.     Advanced  Laboratory 

One  term  of  advanced  electronics.  One  term  of  experiments  in  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  21a,  21b. 

Four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  3  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  Mr.  Chretien 

PHYSICS  41a.     Modem  Physics  I 

Introduction  to  the  special  theory  of  relativity.  Atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
High  energy  phenomena.  Elementary  quantum  mechanics. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  21a,  21b. 
Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Mitler 

PHYSICS  41b.     Modern  Physics  H 

Quantum  theory  of  matter:  Molecular  binding.  Quantum  statistics.  The  electric 
and  magnetic  properties  of  matter. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  41a. 
Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  Mr.  Kaplan 

PHYSICS  99.     Senior  Research 

Research  assignments  and  preparation  of  a  report  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor. 

Required  of  honors  candidates  in  Physics.  Staff 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Courses  in  the  100  series  are  open  to  qualified  undergraduate  students.  The  100 
series  are  primarily  first  year  graduate  courses,  the  200  series  second  year,  etc. 

PHYSICS  101a.     Theoretical  Mechanics 

Mechanics  of  point  systems,  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  small  vi- 
brations, transformation  theory,  integral  invariants,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of 
rigid  bodies,  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory,  perturbation  theory,  relativistic  mechanics, 
particle  accelerators.  Mr.  Deser 

PHYSICS  102b.     Electromagnetic  Theory 

Maxwell's  equations.  Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  boundary  value  problems. 
Quasi-stationary  phenomena.  Radiation.  Mr.  McVoy 

PHYSICS  110a.     Mathematical  Physics 

Linear  vector  spaces,  matrices,  operators,  Hilbert  spaces,  orthogonal  functions, 
probability  theory.  Mr.  McVoy 

PHYSICS  112b.     Methods  of  Mathematical  Physics 

Complex  variables,  differential  equations,  boundary  value  problems,  special  func- 
tions, integral  equations,  numerical  methods.  Mr.  Drachman 

PHYSICS  120.     Quantum  Mechanics 

A  critical  review  of  the  experiments  leading  to  the  quantum  hypothesis,  the 
quantum  mechanics  of  a  "spin",  Schrodinger  equation,  harmonic  oscillator,  hydro- 
gen atom,  perturbation  theory,  atomic  and  nuclear  scattering,  interaction  of  elec- 
trons with  radiation  field.  Mr.  Schweber 

*PHYSICS  130b.     Thermodynamics  and  Kmetic  Theory 

Thermodynamics,  chemical  reactions,  irreversible  processes,  kinetic  theory,  dif- 
fusion, Boltzmann  equation.  2  credits. 

Chemistry  140a  may  be  substituted  for  this  course. 

*PHYSICS  140a.     Theory  of  Ionized  Gases 

Kinetic  theory  of  neutral  gases  based  on  the  Boltzmann  equation.  Treatment  of 
relaxation  processes,  sound  waves,  boundary  value  problems.  The  free  molecular 
flow  limit.  Kinetic  derivation  of  the  equations  of  hydrodynamics.  The  self  con- 
sistent field  approximation  in  plasma  physics.  Theory  of  microwave  space  charge 
devices.  Kinetic  foundations  of  plasma  oscillations  and  magnetohydrodynamics. 
Topics  in  discharge  physics,  controlled  fusion  processes,  astrophysical  applications 
of  plasma  theory. 

*PHYSICS  150a,  b.     Advanced  Laboratory 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.  7  credit. 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the   Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Politics 

Associate  Professor  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Chairman;  Professors  Herbert  Marcuse, 
John  P.  Roche;  Assistant  Professors  Lawrence  C.  Howard,  Milton  Sacks, 
Eugene  V.  Walter  {Student  Adviser);  Dr.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Murphy;  Visiting  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Requirements  for  Concentration  *  * 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Politics  la,  2b,  97a,  97b;  or  97a  and  99. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Select  the  equivalent  of  three  full  courses  to  be  distributed 
among  the  four  following  areas : 

American  Institutions:  Politics  21a,  21b,  106b,  121,  122b,  154a,  170a,  170b;  His- 
tory 156a  and  b. 

Comparative  Government:  Politics  69a,  69b,  152a,  152b,  167b. 
Political  Theory:  Politics  108a,  154b,  171b,  195,  196b;  History  121. 
International  Relations:  Politics  72b,  167a,  168a,  171a,  175b;  History  166a. 

C.  Additional  requirements  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Politics 
99. 

Where  prerequisites  are  hsted,  they  must  be  fulfilled  satisfactorily  before  en- 
rollment in  the  stipulated  course,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

POLITICS  la.     The  Western  Political  Tradition 

An  introduction  to  the  political  tradition  of  the  West.  Historical  in  orientation, 
the  course  focuses  on  such  problems  as  justice,  power,  natural  law.  The  material 
on  the  past  is  designed  to  bring  the  political  tradition  to  bear  on  the  condition 
of  twentieth  century  man  with  paricular  reference  to  the  central  issue  of  reconcil- 
ing individual  liberty  with  social  control. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Messrs.  Roche,  Walter,  and  Murphy 

POLITICS  2b.     The  Democratic  Political  Process 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  contemporary  democratic  gov- 
ernment concentrating  on  the  systems  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  Designed  to  relate  the  actual  operation  of  democratic  governments  to  the 
broader  framework  of  democratic  political  theory,  analysis  proceeds  on  a  function 
by  function,  rather  than  a  nation  by  nation,  basis. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Messrs.  Howard,  Walter,  and  Murphy 

POLITICS  2bR.     The  Democratic  Political  Process 

Same  as  Politics  2b  and  will  be  given  in  the  Fall  term  of  1959.    Mr.  Katzenbach 

POLITICS  21a.     American  Political  Parties 

An  examination  of  the  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  American 
party  system.  Mr.  Fuchs 

POLITICS  21b.     President  and  Congress 

An  examination  of  the  historical  development,  constitutional  framework,  and 
contemporary  functions  of  the  American  presidency  and  Congress.  Mr.  Fuchs 

*  *  This  is  designed  as  a  mininum  program  for  the  Politics  major.  Additional  work  in  other  areas 
may  be  suggested  by  the  department  on  the  basis  of  individual  consultation  with  students. 
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*  POLITICS  69a.     Government  and  Politics:  South  and  Southeast  Asia 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  peoples,  political  thought  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions of  mainland,  south  and  southeast  Asia  (India,  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya, 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia)  and  island  southeast  Asia  (Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines), with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  traditional  cultures  to  contemporary 
political  problems. 

*POLITICS  69b.     Government  and  Politics:  China  and  Japan 

An  introductory  study  of  the  development  of  political  thought  and  govern- 
mental institutions  in  modern  China  and  Japan.  The  principal  forces  producing 
the  Kuomintang  and  Communist  revolutions  in  China.  The  Kuomintang  state 
structure  and  the  Chinese  Communist  state.  Constitutional  developments  and 
political  parties  from  the  Meiji  restoration  through  post  World  War  II  occupation 
in  Japan. 

=^TOLITICS  72b.     Dynamics  of  International  Relations 

The  foundations  of  national  power.  Interaction  of  domestic  and  international 
politics.  Multiple  foreign-policy  aims  of  major  and  minor  powers.  The  major  in- 
struments of  control:  law,  diplomacy,  alliances,  economic  aid,  international  or- 
ganization, and  war. 

POLITICS  97a.     Senior  Colloquium 

Required  readings,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics.  To  be  taken  in 
the  senior  year.  Required  of  all  candidates. 

Prequisites:  Politics  la,  2b.  Messrs.  Roche  and  Murphy 

POLITICS  97b.     Senior  Colloquium 

Readings  and  discussion  in  a  selected  area  of  Politics.  Optional  for  those  taking 
Politics    99.  Staff 

POLITICS  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  Politics  must  register 
for  this  course.  Under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department,  they  will  pre- 
pare an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic  and  in  addition  will  meet  the  members 
of  the  staff  for  discussion  of  research  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Mr.  Fuchs  and  Staff 

POLITICS  106b.     CivU  Liberties  in  America 

A  study  of  the  freedoms  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  period  from  the  First  World  War  to  the  present,  with  special  consideration  of 
current  problems.  The  legal  status  of  racial,  religious,  and  economic  minorities; 
separation  of  church  and  state;  freedom  of  thought  and  expression;  and  criminal 
justice.  Mr.  Levy 

POLITICS  108a.     Law  and  Society 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  legal  theories,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
foundations  on  which  they  rest,  and  their  impact  on  the  institutions  of  modern 
society.  Mr.  Walter 

*  Not  to  be  given  in   1959-60. 
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POLITICS  111b.     Political  Sociology  Seminar 

For  description  see  Sociology  111b.  Messrs.  Stein  and  Walter 

POLITICS  121.     American  Political  Behavior 

An  analysis  of  socio-cultural  and  psychological  factors  influencing  American 
political  behavior.  Sectionalism,  the  class  system,  ethnic  and  religious  influences, 
personality  and  power,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  Readings  will  include  such  au- 
thors as  Tocqueville  and  Turner  as  well  as  modern  empirical  studies. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Fiichs 

POLITICS  122b.     Problems  in  American  Government 

An  examination  of  major  problems  which  confront  the  various  levels  of  Ameri- 
can government  (local,  state,  and  national)  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  solve  them. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  21a  or  21b.  Mr.  Howard 

=^POLITICS  152a.     Political  Parties 

The  role  of  political  parties  in  the  governmental  process.  The  modern  mass 
party  contrasted  with  electoral  and  legislative  parties.  Party  structure — organiza- 
tion, membership  and  leadership- — will  be  examined  with  particular  reference  to 
social  bases.  One-party,  two-party  and  multi-party  systems  and  the  consequences 
thereof  for  democratic  government.  The  Fascist,  Communist  and  authoritarian 
party  in  modem  dictatorships. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  2b  or  upperclass  standing. 

POLITICS  152b.     Parliamentary  Government 

A  comparative  study  of  parlimentary  systems  of  government,  concentrating  on 
legislative-executive  relations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  em- 
phasizing administrative  responsibility  and  control  of  the  bureaucracy  as  a  central 
problem  of  democratic  government.  Political  alignments  will  be  related  to  the 
historical  tradition  in  each  country  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  2b  or  152a. 

^POLITICS  154a.     Public  Administration  and  Public  Policy 

Study  of  the  principles,  processes  and  practices  of  government  administration. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  policy  formation;  management  of  organizational, 
financial,  personnel,  and  material  resources;  and  the  dynamics  of  direction,  con- 
trol, communication  and  coordination;  the  evolution  of  American  public  adminis- 
tration. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  2b  or  History  51. 

*POLITICS  154b.     Government  Planning 

The  theory  and  practice  of  modern  government  planning.  The  problems  of 
planning  in  a  democracy  with  special  reference  to  the  views  of  Mannheim, 
Schumpeter  and  others.  The  problems  of  organization  of  the  planning  process. 
Democracy  and  the  role  of  the  expert. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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POLITICS  167a.     Imperialism 

An  examination  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  imperial  expansions  of  Western 
nations  since  1900.  Topics  include  theories  of  imperialism,  comparative  colonial 
administrative  practices,  contemporary  indigenous  anti-colonial  movements,  and 
the  development  of  international  control  of  non-self-governing  territories.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  v/ill  be  placed  on  Africa.  Mr.  Howard 

POLITICS  167b.     Nationalism 

An  examination  of  popular  movements  directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
nationhood.  The  focus  is  contemporary  although  conducted  within  a  framework  of 
older  European  nationalisms,  and  will  concentrate  on  such  problems  as  the 
theory  and  practice  of  national  self-determination,  liberal  and  totalitarian  nation- 
alism, and  current  forces  leading  away  from  nationalism.  Mr.  Howard 

*POLITICS  168a.     International  Politics  in  the  Pacific  Area 

Analysis  of  the  forces  underlying  international  relations  in  the  Pacific  area. 
Soviet  Asian  policies;  the  strategic  position  of  the  newly  emergent  Southeast  Asian 
states;  Sino-Japanese  conflict;  America's  stake  in  the  Far  East;  the  Asian  Com- 
munist bloc;  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

Prerequisites:  Politics  69a,  69b,  72b  or  171a  or  upperclass  standing. 

*POLrnCS  170a.     American  Political  Thought  and  Institutions 

An  examination  of  the  origins  of  American  political  thought  and  the  begin- 
nings of  American  institutions  covering  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War;  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  relationship  between  ideas  and  actions,  between  theory 
and  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing  or  History  51. 

*POLrnCS  170b.     American  Political  Thought  and  Institutions 

An  examination  of  American  political  thought  and  institutional  practice  since 
the  "Second  American  Revolution" — the  Civil  War — concentrating  on  the  intellec- 
tual and  practical  reactions  to  the  problems  of  industrial  civilization. 

Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing  or  History  51. 

POLITICS  171a.     International  Politics:  The  Twentieth  Century 

The  foundations  and  dynamics  of  national  power  in  the  contemporary  world. 
Interaction  between  foreign  policy  and  the  domestic  political  process.  Supra-na- 
tional unification  and  organization.  The  social  implications — imperialism,  fascism, 
totalitarianism.  The  East- West  conflict. 

Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing.  Mr.  Marcuse 

POLITICS  171b.     International  Communism 

Origins  and  development  of  the  world  Communist  movement.  Its  ideology: 
Marxism;  Leninism;  Stalinism.  The  present-day  political  and  social  systems  of 
Communism  in  theory  and  practice.  The  impact  of  the  Communist  power  system 
on  contemporary  world  politics. 

Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing.  Mr.  Marcuse 

•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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POLITICS  175c.     International  Organization  and  Law 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  United  Nations — its  history,  processes, 
and  prospects.  The  following  topics  will  be  emphasized;  the  UN  as  a  vehicle 
for  power  politics;  the  UN  as  a  method  of  diplomacy;  the  UN  as  a  promoter  of 
world  community;  the  UN  and  the  enforcement  of  peace. 

Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing.  Admission  by  consent  of  staff.  3  credits. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Katzenbach 

■POLITICS  195.     Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  antiquity  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Western  sociey  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing. 

POLITICS  196b.     Contemporary  Political  Theory 

Western  political  thought  since  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era,  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  political  and  social  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Upperclass  standing.  Mr.  Walter 

Psychology 

Professor  A.  H.  Maslow,  Chairman;  Professors  Eugenia  Hanfmann,  Harry  Rand; 
Associate  Professors  Richard  M.  Held,  James  B.  Klee,  Walter  Toman:  Assistant 
Professors  Richard  M.   Jones,   Ricardo  B.   Morant,   Ulric  Neisser    {Student 

Adviser). 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  The  equivalent  of  five  full  courses  among  which 
must  be  Psychology  la.  Three  of  these  five  full  courses,  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  following:  Psychology  la,  6b,  11a,  15a,  20b,  30b,  102a,  105a,  107b, 
108a,  109b,  UOa,  114b,  116a,  118a,  119b,  121a,  125a,  126b. 

Students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology  are  expected  to  take 
la,  11a,  20b,  and  either  125a  or  126b.  Students  primarily  interested  in  Child 
Psychology,  Social  Work,  or  Education  should,  in  most  cases,  take  la,  6b,  15a,  30b, 
116a,   121a. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Psy- 
chology 99. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

PSYCHOLOGY  la.     General  Psychology 

A  basic  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  study  of  psychology  and 
to  a  survey  of  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Primary  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  study  of  theoretical  problems  and  the  experimental  literature  in  the  areas 
of  learning,  perception,  and  thinking. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Mr.  Maslow 

PSYCHOLOGY  laR.     General  Psychology 

Offered  in  Spring  term.  Repeat  of  Psychology  la. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Mr.  Morant 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  6b.     Abnormal  Psychology 

Discussion  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics  of  the  major  fonns  of  psychological 
disturbance  and  psychopathology. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  la  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited.  Mr.  Toman 

PSYCHOLOGY  11a.     Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics 

This  course  aims  to  equip  the  student  with  the  minimal  statistical  concepts 
and  techniques  required  for  elementary  manipulation  and  interpretation  of  statis- 
tical data.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  meaning,  significance,  limitations  and 
abuses  of  statistical  methods.  Topics  include  problems  of  data  collection,  graphic 
representation  of  data,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability,  cumulative 
distributions,  properties  of  the  normal  distribution  curve  and  applications  in  psy- 
chological statistics  and  correlational  methods.  Mr.  Neisser 

PSYCHOLOGY  15a.     Child  Development 

Data  and  facts  of  child  development  will  be  studied  and  discussed  with  the 
help  and  in  the  light  of  personality  theory.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  first  six  years 
of  life.  There  will  be  demonstrations. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  la  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited.  Mr.  Toman 

PSYCHOLOGY  20b.     Elementary  Experimental  Psychology 

Individual  or  group  research  carried  out  under  supervision.  Techniques  of  experi- 
mentation, experimental  design.  4  credits 

Prerequisite:  Psychology   11a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.      Mr.  Morant 

PSYCHOLOGY  30b.     Educational  Psychology 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  topographic  and  dynamic  dimensions  of  the  learn- 
ing process. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  6b  or  15a.  Enrollemnt  will  be  limited.  Mr.  Jones 

PSYCHOLOGY  97c.     Junior  Tutorial 

Required  readings,  research,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  3  half  courses  in  Psychology.  Mr.  Klee  and  Staff 

PSYCHOLOGY  98a,  b,  and  c.     Readings  in  Psychological  Literature 

Readings  and  reports  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor.  Available  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of  the  department. 

May  be  taken  for  3  credits  in  either  semester  or  for  3  credits  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  Klee 

PSYCHOLOGY  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  Psychology  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic.  Mr.  Klee  and  Staff 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

PSYCHOLOGY  102a.     Psychology  of  Cognitive  Development 

The  derivation  of  developmental  principles  and  their  application  to  problems 
in  the  areas  of  learning,  thinking,  and  perception.  Mr.  Morant 
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PSYCHOLOGY  105a.     Memory 

Various  psychological  theories  are  brought  into  focus  as  they  apply  to  the  facts 
of  human  memory.  Gestalt  Psychology,  Behaviorism,  Schema  Theory,  and  Psycho- 
analysis are  discussed  in  relation  to  such  problems  as  learning  and  forgetting, 
distortion,  amnesia,  and  repression.  Mr.  Neisser 

PSYCHOLOGY  106a,  or  106b.     Field  Work  in  Clinical,  Abnormal  and  Child 
Psychology 

In  this  course  junior  and  senior  majors  in  Psychology  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  practical  work  in  mental  or  related  institutions,  nursery 
schools,  kindergartens,  under  the  supervision  of  experts  and  trained  personnel. 
Direct  contact  with  patients  or  children  and  discussion  with  staff  members  will  be 
afforded.  The  Waltham  School  System,  Red  Barn  Nursery  School,  Massachu- 
setts Mental  Health  Center,  Medfield  State  Hospital,  Greater  Framingham  Mental 
Health  Center,  and  other  institutions  are  cooperating. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  6b  or  15a.  Enrollment  will  be  limited. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  term  for  credit.  However,  if  he  wishes  to  continue 
his  work  during  a  second  term,  and  if  the  institution  concerned  approves,  he  may 
do  so  without  payment  of  additional  fee. 

Transportation  fee:  $15.  per  semester.  Mr.  Toman 

PSYCHOLOGY  107b.     Motivation 

The  theoretical,  comparative,  clinical,  and  experimental  contributions  to  a  deep- 
er understanding  of  human  needs,  wishes  and  drives.  Mr.  Maslow 

*PSYCHOLOGY  108a.     Personality 

Study  of  the  theoretical,  clinical  and  experimental  contributions  to  our  under- 
standing of  human  character  and  personality,  with  special  emphasis  on  psycho- 
logical health  and  on  dynamic  theory. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  6b,  107b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY  109b.     Perception 

Modern  approaches  to  the  problems  of  perception. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  118a  (in  '58-'59,  118b)  or  Psychology  20b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Held 

PSYCHOLOGY  110a.     Psychology  of  Problem  Solving  and  Learning 

A  study  of  the  creative  process,  its  background  and  consequences  and  its  rela- 
tion to  perception  and  learning  theory. 

Limited  to  upperclassmen;  permission  of  the  instructor  required.  Mr.  Klee 

PSYCHOLOGY  111b.     Psychology  of  Symbolic  Processes 

Culture  as  studied  primarily  from  the  frame  of  reference  of  psychology.  Dreams, 
myths,  and  art  as  created,  expressed,  and  as  used  in  language,  the  humanities, 
and  sciences  will  be  studied  as  psychologist  data.  The  place  of  psychology  in 
relation  to  the  humanities  and  the  other  sciences  will  be  evaluated. 

Limited  to  upperclassmen;  permission  of  the  instructor  required.       Mr.  Klee 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  112b.     Psychology  of  Emotions 

A  consideration  of  the  value  dimension  of  the  individual's  dynamic  relation  to 
the  world  about  him  in  both  its  positive  and  disruptive  aspects. 

Limited  to  upperclassmen;  permission  of  the  instructor  required.  Mr.  Klee 

PSYCHOLOGY  113a.     Choice,  Will  and  the  Ego 

A  revaluation  of  the  "active  person".  Choice,  freedom  and  responsibility  will 
be  considered  as  psychological  problems.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  relevance 
to  choice  and  action  of  hedonics,  knowledge,  reason,  and  religion,  and  of  man's 
relation  to  his  perception  of  good  and  evil,  sickness  and  health.  An  assessment 
of  the  individual's  role  in  disease  and  conflict. 

Limited  to  upperclassmen;  permission  of  the  instructor  required.  Mr.  Klee 

PSYCHOLOGY  114b.     Speech,  Hearing,  and  Language 

The  findings  of  physiology,  experimental  psychology,  and  linguistics  as  they  bear 
on  hearing  and  auditory  mechanisms;  speech;  the  acquisition  and  structure  of 
language;  verbal  thinking  and  communication.  Mr.  Neisser 

^PSYCHOLOGY  116a.     Advanced  ChUd  Psychology 

The  works  of  Erik  Erikson  and  Jean  Piaget  are  juxtaposed.  Theoretical  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  normal  personality  development. 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  who  have  received  an  "A"  in  Psychology  15a, 
or  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY  118a.     Physiological  Psychology 

Those  aspects  of  physiology  most  relevant  to  psychological  investigation:  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  receptor  and  effector  organs,  the  neuron  and  synapse, 
sensory  and  motor  neural  pathways,  the  integrative  activity  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  the  autonomic  nervous  system  and  the  action  of  hormonal  factors. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  la  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Held 

PSYCHOLOGY  119b.     Comparative  Psychology 

Comparison  of  the  behaviors  and  forms  of  animal  species  aimed  at  placing 
human  behavior  in  zoological  perspective.  Topics  include:  methods  for  the  study 
of  behavior  with  consideration  of  their  implied  universality,  the  relevance  of  evo- 
lutionary theory,  instinct  and  learning,  survey  of  species,  forms  of  animal  com- 
munication and  society,  man  in  perspective.  Mr.  Held 

PSYCHOLOGY  121a.     Psychological  Tests  and  Methods 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  self-knowledge  in  educational,  indus- 
trial and  clinical  settings.  The  course  surveys  and  evaluates  relevant  psychometric, 
consultative  and  applied  research  methods. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  30b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Jones 

PSYCHOLOGY  125a.     Theories  in  Psychology 

An  historical  and  critical  approach  to  the  central  concepts  and  problems  of 
psychology  aimed  at  an  understanding  of  current  formulations.  The  underlying 
structures  and  assumptions  of  modern  theories  will  be  analyzed  as  products  of  the 
*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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development  and  transformation  of  ideas  commencing  with  the  rise  of  modern 
science. 

For  senior  majors  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology,  and  to  others 
with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Held 

PSYCHOLOGY  126b.     Contemporary  Theories  of  Psychology 

The  viewpoints  and  controversies  that  characterize  experimental  psychology  in 
mid-twentieth  century. 

Restricted  to  upperclassmen  majoring  in  Psychology.  Mr.  Neisser 

^PSYCHOLOGY  145b.     Personality  and  Ideology 

A  study  of  the  interaction  of  psychological  needs  and  cultural  pressures  in  the 
formation  of  social  attitudes — political,  economic,  religious,  sexual,  racial,  etc.  The 
results  of  research  on  group  differences  in  these  attitudes  will  be  discussed  along 
with  studies  of  the  personality  traits  which  are  correlated  with  the  attitudes.  Stu- 
dents will  be  given  practice  in  the  use  of  such  research  techniques  as  attitude 
scales  and  content  analysis  of  projective  test  and  case  history  data. 

Undergraduates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  catalog  of  the 
University  for  a  listing  of  graduate  courses  for  which  they  may  register  with  the 
permission   of   the   instructor. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literature 

See  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Students  concentrating  in  Romance  Literature  must  select  sufficient  courses  to 
fill  out  the  requirement  of  not  seven  but  eight  full  courses,  to  include  at  least  one 
full  course  in  the  literature  of  the  second  chosen  language. 

Language  1  and  2  courses  are  year  courses  and  cannot  be  divided. 

Language  10  can  be  divided  with  the  permission  of  both  instructors  involved 
but  the  second  half  (b)  must  be  taken  in  the  same  language  as  Language  10a. 

RUSSIAN  1.     Introductory  Russian 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  intensive  building  of  vocabulary,  sampling  of  Rus- 
sian styles,  first  in  simplified,  then  in  unsimplified  editions;  optional  work  in  con- 
versation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  Russian.  Mr.  Weil 

RUSSIAN  2.     Intermediate  Russian 

Review  of  Russian  grammar;  extensive  reading  of  Russian  styles;  work  on  funda- 
mentals of  writing  Russian;  optional  work  in  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Weil 

SEMTTICS — See  Hebrew,  Akkadian,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Egyptian,  Near  Eastern 
and  Judaic  Studies,  and  Ugaritic 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  1.     The  Development  of  Western  Thought  and  Institutions 

The  course  will  center  on  the  key  factors  and  forces  which  have  shaped  the 
development  of  Western  society  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world.  Major 
emphasis  will  be  on  social,  economic,  and  political  ideas  embodied  in  institutional 
developments. 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Manuel 

♦  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  10a.     Introduction  to  Statistics 

The  sources,  methods  of  compilation  and  characteristics  of  selected  bodies  of 
statistical  data,  the  tools  of  elementary  statistical  analysis-tabular  and  graphic 
presentation,  averages,  index  numbers,  measures  of  trends  and  fluctuations,  co- 
efficients of  correlation,  etc.,  the  use  and  limitations  of  statistics  and  statistical 
processes  in  the  analysis  of  social  problems.  Mr.  Eckaus 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  20a.     History  of  Education 

Development  of  educational  institutions  and  values  within  the  framework  of 
American  history;  influences  of  foreign  educational  concepts  on  American  educa- 
tion; the  interaction  between  educational  ideas  and  economic,  socio-political  and 
intellectual  forces  in  American  civilization.  Mr.  Kauffman 

Sociology 

Professor  Kurt  H.  Wolff,  Chairman;  Professors  Max  Lerner,  Morris  S. 
Schwartz;  Associate  Professor  Lewis  A.  Coser;  Assistant  Professors  Robert  A. 
Feldmesser,  Mason  Griff,  Suzanne  Keller  (Student  Adviser),  Maurice  Stein. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates:  Sociology  la,  2a,  3a,  4a,  97c. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  Concentrators  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses 
from  those  listed  in  the  departmental  offerings  (excluding  the  required  courses), 
and  the  equivalent  of  any  full  course  in  the  School  of  Social  Science  (excluding 
introductory  courses). 

C.  Additional  requirement  for  Candidates  for  Degree  with  Distinction:  Sociol- 
ogy 99. 

SOCIOLOGY  la.     Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  main  areas  of  present-day  sociologi- 
cal investigation.  The  major  groups  and  institutions  of  modern  society  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  such  guiding  concepts  as  social  norms,  status  and  role,  interaction,  so- 
cial structure  and  function  will  be  considered. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Messrs.  Coser,  Stein  and  Miss  Keller 

SOCIOLOGY  2a.     History  of  Sociological  Theory 

This  course  will  examine  sociological  theories  in  historical  perspective.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  Ward,  Ross,  Sumner,  Park,  Weber,  Simmel,  Durkheim,  Mann- 
heim, Parsons,  and  Merton.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relation  of  theoretical 
insight  to  empirical  investigation.  Sociological  classics  and  recent  monographs  will 
be  studied  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  Mr.  Wolff 

SOCIOLOGY  2aR.     History  of  Sociological  Theory 

Same  as  Sociology  2a  but  given  in  the  Spring  term.  Mr.  Coser 

SOCIOLOGY  3a.     Methods  of  Social  Research 

A  study  of  research  methods  in  sociology  and  social  psychology.  Training  will  be 
given  in  the  use  of  such  techniques  as  the  controlled  experiment,  opinion  polls, 
questionnaires,  attitude  and  personality  scales,  life-history  records,  interviews,  and 
projective  tests.  Mr.  Griff 
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SOCIOLOGY  4a.     Social  Psychology 

The  consequences  of  social  life  for  the  individual,  treated  in  terms  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  human  groups,  socialization  and  motivation,  perception, 
the  formation  of  attitudes,  and  the  theory  of  reference  groups. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Mr.  Schwartz 

SOCIOLOGY  4aR.     Social  Psychology 

Same  as  Sociology  4a  but  given  in  the  Spring  term.  Miss  Keller 

SOCIOLOGY  10a.     American  Communities 

Field  studies  of  American  cities  of  diverse  sizes,  economies,  and  regional  loca- 
tions are  examined  and  a  general  theory  of  community  growth,  structures  and 
functioning  is  developed.  Community  responses  to  urbanization,  industrialization 
and  bureaucratization  as  described  by  Park,  Lynd  and  Warner  constitute  the  cen- 
tral focus.  Mr.  Grift 

^SOCIOLOGY  Ila.     Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  mass  media  of  communication — ^news- 
papers, radio,  television,  movies,  magazines,  books,  and  comics — and  their  effect 
on  public  opinion  and  attitudes.  It  will  analyze  the  structure  and  control,  audi- 
ence, content,  effects,  and  social  functions  of  the  mass  media. 

SOCIOLOGY  12a.     Social  Stratification 

The  forces  giving  rise  to  stratification  and  class  systems,  and  the  types,  organiza- 
tion, and  consequences  of  such  systems.  Among  the  problems  to  be  considered 
are:  the  variables  which  place  an  individual  within  a  class,  mobility  between 
classes,  influences  of  class  subcultures  on  personality  and  attitudes,  and  the  dy- 
namics of  change  in  social-class  systems.  Miss  Keller 

*SOCIOLOGY  13b.     Social  Structure  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Analysis  of  political  and  economic  organization,  class  structure,  the  family,  ed- 
ucation, and  public  opinion  and  communication  in  Soviet  society.  Special  attention 
wiU  be  paid  to  the  structural  consequences  of  Communist  ideology,  totalitarianism, 
and  industrialism,  and  to  comparison  with  and  implications  for  American  society. 

SOCIOLOGY  14a.     Modern  Bureaucracy 

The  structure  and  function  of  large  scale  organizations  with  special  emphasis  on 
governmental,  military,  and  corporate  bureaucracies.  Authority  and  decision  mak- 
ing. Status  systems  and  gradations  of  prestige.  Conflicts  of  power  within  and  be- 
tween bureaucracies.  "Red  tape"  and  the  social  pathology  of  bureaucracies.  The 
bureaucrat  as  a  social  type.  Mr.  Coser 

SOCIOLOGY  15b.     The  Family  and  Other  Agencies  of  Socialization 

Structure  of  the  family  in  selected  African,  Asian,  and  Western  societies;  the 
family  and  the  social  system;  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  modern 
American  family  and  implications  of  these  changes  for  the  children  and  for  men 
and  women;  the  family  and  its  relation  to  other  agencies  of  socialization  such  as 
peer  groups,  delinquent  gangs,  mass  media  and  schools.  Miss  Keller 
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SOCIOLOGY  17b.     Social  Pathology 

A  critical  examination  of  sociological  theory  and  research  concerning  social  prob- 
lems and  their  control.  Problems  to  be  considered  are  family  disorganization  and 
deviant  sexual  behavior,  mental  disease,  drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  suicide. 
An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  observation  and  research  in  institutions  dealing 
vi'ith  social  problems,  such  as  mental  hospitals,  settlement  houses,  prisons,  and  in- 
tergroup  relations  agencies.  Mr.  Griff 

SOCIOLOGY  19a.     Sociology  of  Literature 

Major  changes  in  the  structure  of  literary  and  intellectual  life  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  changing  relations  of  the  writer  to  the 
state  and  to  the  pubUc.  From  the  patron  to  the  state  as  patron.  From  the  courtier 
to  the  professional  writer.  Literature  and  art  in  the  service  of  politics  and  religion. 
Political  drama  and  poetry.  The  development  of  journalism.  The  mass  audience. 

Mr.  Stein 

SOCIOLOGY  20a.     Social  Change 

The  mass  society,  totalitarianism,  and  science  and  technology  as  significant  as- 
pects of  our  world.  Theories  of  social  change  and  their  relation  to  their  time.  Our 
prospects.  Mr.  Wolff 

SOCIOLOGY  21b.     Social  Control 

A  critical  survey  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  explicit  literature  on  social 
control.  Mr.  Wolff 

SOCIOLOGY  22a.     Introduction  to  Demography  and  Human  Ecology 

The  study  of  the  size,  composition,  changes  and  spatial  distribution  of  popula- 
tions and  institutions.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  implications  of  these 
factors  for  social  behavior.  Several  basic  techniques  of  population  analysis  will  be 
introduced  and  discussed.  Mr.  Griff 

SOCIOLOGY  97c.     Junior  Tutorial 

Required  readings,  research,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics.  Mr.  Stein 

SOCIOLOGY  98c.     Readings  in  Sociology 

Readings  and  reports  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor.  Available  to 
seniors  with  permission  of  the  area.  Staff 

SOCIOLOGY  99.     Senior  Research 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  Social  Relations  are 
required  to  register  for  this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic.  Miss  Keller  and  Mr.  Stein 

SOCIOLOGY  101b.     Sociology  of  Conflict  and  War 

The  functions  of  social  conflict  in  different  types  of  societies  and  different  in- 
stitutional settings  will  be  examined.  Both  large  social  structures  and  smaller 
groups  will  be  examined  in  this  connection.  Racial  and  ethnic  conflicts,  marital 
conflicts,  political  conflicts  and  the  Uke  will  be  considered.  A  major  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  warfare  as  a  form  of  social 
conflict.  Mr.  Coser 
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SOCIOLOGY  102b.  Social  Psychiatry 

Conceptions  of  psychological  health,  psychological  disorder  and  psychotherapy 
advanced  by  leading  psychiatric  theorists  are  examined  in  their  socio-cultural  con- 
texts. Empirical  studies  of  socio-cultural  influences  on  mental  disorders  are  reviewed 
along  with  recent  sociological  interpretations  of  the  therapeutic  processes.  The 
place  of  sociological  insight  in  healthy  personality  development  is  discussed  and 
its  relation  to  psychological  and  philosophical  considerations  elucidated.    Mr.  Stein 

SOCIOLOGY  103a.     Sociology  of  Religion 

Sociological  analysis  of  contemporary  and  historical  religious  institutions  and 
experiences,  in  relation  to  other  social  institutions  and  aspects  of  society.  The 
reciprocal  influences  of  the  rehgious  and  the  social.  Religious  leadership  and  fol- 
lowership;  the  problem  of  conversion;  sect,  denomination,  and  church  as  types  of 
rehgious  organization;  the  rehgious  society;  religion  and  society;  religion  and  pol- 
itics; the  social  and  political  thought  of  leading  contemporary  schools  of  theology. 
The  course  will  develop  around  the  reading  of  relevant  texts,  including  Weber, 
James,  Troeltsch,  Durkheim,  Hall,  Radcliffe-Brown,  Barth,  the  Niebuhrs,  Ryan 
and  Boland,  and  others.  Miss  Keller 

=  SOCIOLOGY  104a.     Sociology  of  Education 

Functional  bases  of  educational  systems;  formal  and  informal  organization  of 
educational  institutions;  relationships  of  educational  institutions  to  the  family,  econ- 
omy, poUty,  and  social  classes.  Emphasis  is  on  the  role  of  education  in  modern 
large-scale  societies,  particularly  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

*SOCIOLOGY  105b.     Social  Science  and  Medicine 

Sociological  perspectives  on  the  etiology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  illness 
and  the  development  of  health.  Medical  institutions  as  social  organization;  medi- 
cine as  a  profession.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  mental  illness  and  health, 
psychiatry  and  the  mental  hospital. 

SOCIOLOGY  107b.     Advanced  Social  Psychology:  Character  and  Social  Structure 

Socialization  and  character  development  from  a  psychodynamic  and  sociological 
point  of  view.  Concepts  hnking  the  individual  and  society  will  be  analyzed. 

Mr.  Schwartz 

SOCIOLOGY  108b.     Advanced  Field  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  a  typical  American  community  in 
depth.  Social-economic,  cultural,  and  psychological  dimensions  will  be  explored. 

Mr.  Griff 

SOCIOLOGY  109b.     Social  Causation 

The  course  is  designed  to  clarify  the  nature  and  significance  of  causal  inquiry 
into  social  phenomena.  Explanation,  understanding,  interpretation.  Case  study  and 
generalization.  Social  causation  and  social  change.  Mr.  Wolff 

SOCIOLOGY  110b.     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

History  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  German  literature.  Mr.  Wolff 

*Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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SOCIOLOGY  111b.     Political  Sociology  Seminar 

The  political  community  in  seventeenth  century  England;  symbolic  expression; 
moral  and  intellectual  foundations;  social  and  economic  forces;  the  interpretation 
of  transition.  Messrs.  Stein  and  Walter 


Spanish 

Because  of  the  Umited  number  of  coiirse  oiferings  in  Spanish,  students  desiring 
to  concentrate  in  Spanish  are  advised  to  consider  Romance  Literature,  with  spe- 
cialization in  Spanish,  as  a  field  of  concentration.  A  student  who  desires  to  con- 
centrate exclusively  in  Spanish  may  submit  a  program  of  study  for  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  European  Languages  and  Literature. 

The  requirements  for  the  Romance  Literature  concentrator  specializing  in  Span- 
ish are:  three  full  courses  from  the  Spanish  course  offerings  above  Spanish  2;  two 
full  courses  from  the  French  course  offerings  above  French  2;  two  full  courses  from 
the  School  of  Humanities  except  Logic  or  Composition. 

Language  1  and  2  courses  are  year  courses  and  cannot  be  divided. 

Language  10  can  be  divided  with  the  permission  of  both  instructors  involved 
but  the  second  half  (b)  must  be  taken  in  the  same  language  as  Language  10. 

SPANISH  1.     Introductory  Spanish 

The  course  will  stress  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  building  of  vocabulary, 
and  readings  in  basic  Spanish  texts. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  Spanish.  Staff 

SPANISH  2.     Intermediate  Spanish 

The  course  is  designed  to  furnish  an  intensive  review  of  Spanish  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  idiom  practice,  elements  of  conversation,  and  readings  in  con- 
temporary Spanish  literature. 

One  section  will  be  given  in  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1  or  at  least  two  years  of  secondary  school  Spanish.      Staff 

SPANISH  3a.     Elementary  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  course  essentially  designed  to  strengthen  the  student's  expression  in  Spanish. 
The  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  Spanish  and  will  emphasize  written 
and  spoken  Spanish.  Aspects  of  Hispanic  life  and  culture  will  be  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  2  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Staff 

SPANISH  4b.     Intermediate  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  more  intensive  continuation  of  Spanish  3  a.  Discussion  of  topics  of  general  in- 
terest will  be  included. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  3  a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Staff 

SPANISH  10.     Readings  in  Spanish  Literature 

An  intensive  reading  of  representative  Spanish  texts. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  2,  appropriate  score  on  Spanish  Placement  test,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Duffy 
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SPANISH  98c.     Senior  Research 

Guided  readings  in  selected  texts  and  critical  materials  in  Spanish  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  area.  The  candidate  will  choose  the  field  in  which 
he  wishes  to  specialize.  The  requirement  for  the  course  will  be  met  by  an  honors 
thesis  of  no  less  than  7500  words. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  area.  Staff 

SPANISH  99.     Independent  Research 

For  the  exceptional  senior  who,  in  the  Department's  estimation,  should  pursue  a 
specialized  research  project.  The  student  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  department,  will  consult  with  him  extensively,  and  will 
submit,  as  a  final  requirement,  a  thesis  of  no  less  than  10,000  words,  representing 
the  results  of  intensive  investigation. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  adviser,  senior  faculty  concerned,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Staff 

SPANISH  110b.     The  Don  Juan  Theme 

The  study  of  the  trajectory  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio  in  Spanish  literature.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Don  Juan  character  in  other  European 
literatures. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Cross 

SPANISH  120bR.     Cervantes 

A  study  of  Cervantes  as  a  novelist  of  Spain  and  of  the  world.  A  detailed 
examination  of  the  Quixote  as  the  first  modem  novel.  Selections  from  the  Novelas 
exemplares  and  Cervantes'  dramatic  works  will  be  read. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Duffy 

^SPANISH  131b,     The  Spanish  Novel  m  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  social  and  an  esthetic  creation  from  the  end  of  the 
Golden  Age  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  realistic  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  novelistic  innovations  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

SPANISH  140a.     Spanish  Lyric  Poetry 

A  survey  of  the  lyric  poetry  in  Spain  from  its  earliest  manifestations  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  poets  of  the  Siglo  de  Ore  and  those  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  10.  Miss  Cross 

*SPANISH  150a.     Spanish  Drama  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro 

A  survey  of  the  Spanish  theatre  from  1500  to  1680  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  comedia  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro  as  it  is  represented  in  the  ciclo  de  Lope  and  the 
ciclo  de  Calderon. 

*SPANISH  151a.     Spanish  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  romantic  and  realistic  theatre  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
traditional  and  experimental  theatre  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  the  rela- 
tion of  modern  dramatic  themes  with  traditional  themes  in  Spanish  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

*Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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=^SPANISH  161b.     Studies  in  Spanish-American  Literature 

An  examination  of  literary  and  historical  texts  of  Spanish  America,  especially 
those  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  they  reveal  predominant  characteristics  of  Span- 
ish-American thought. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

SPANISH  170b.     The  Generation  of  1898 

An  intensive  study  of  representative  members  of  the  generation  and  of  their 
contributions  to  Hispanic  literature  and  thought. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Duffy 


Theatre  Arts 

Professor  Edwin  Burr  Pettet,  Chairman  {Student  Adviser);  Professor  Louis 

Kronenberger;  Associate   Professor  John  F,   Matthews;  Assistant   Professor 

Henry   Popkin;   Dr.   James   H.   Clay,   Mrs.   Frances   LaShoto,   Miss    Ruth 

Sandholm,  Mr.  John  J.  Sommers. 

Requirements  for  Concentration 

The  Theatre  Arts  program  at  Brandeis  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
spective playwright,  critic  and  theatre  historian  as  well  as  the  potential  performer, 
designer  and  director.  Concentrators  in  Theatre  Arts,  therefore,  fall  into  two  clas- 
sifications: those  whose  primary  interest  in  the  stage  lies  in  the  area  of  production 
and  performance,  and  those  whose  impulse  is  mainly  creative  and  critical.  Hence 
two  ways  of  majoring  in  Theatre  Arts  are  offered: 

1.  Production  and  Performance  and, 

2.  Dramatic  Writing  and  Criticism. 

A.  All  concentrators  must  complete  seven  full  courses  in  the  department. 

B.  In  addition  to  Theatre  Arts  1  and  2,  which  are  required  of  all  majors,  those 
whose  emphasis  is  upon  Production  and  Performance  must  elect  two  full  courses 
numbered  over  110. 

C.  With  the  Chairman's  permission,  certain  courses  offered  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theatre  Arts  may  be  elected  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  concentrators; 
English  Composition  101a,  101b;  French  117b,  140aR;  German  160b;  Spanish  150a, 
151a;  Music  38b. 

All  concentrators  are  required  to  participate  twice  in  major  productions,  once 
in  the  field  of  costumes,  lights  or  settings  and  once  in  production  management. 

The  award  of  departmental  honors  will  be  conferred  by  the  staff  for  outstanding 
scholarship  or  creativity. 

THEATRE  ARTS  1.     Introduction  to  Drama  and  the  Theatre 

A  survey  course  in  dramatic  theory  and  practice,  with  lecture-discussions  of  plays 
and  playwrights  from  Sophocles  through  Arthur  Miller.  6  credits.  Mr.  Pettet 

THEATRE  ARTS  2.     Elementary  Stagecraft  and  Production  Studies 

An  introduction  to  the  theatre  in  its  technical  aspects.  The  course  involves  both 
lecture-discussions  and  laboratory  exercises,  and  covers  such  topics  as  stage  and 
•  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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costume  design;  lighting;  construction  techniques;  makeup;  production  methods; 
the  organizational  structure  of  a  theatre;  stage  management;  business  management; 
and  publicity. 

Four  classroom  hours  per  week.  8  credits.  Mr.  Clay 

THEATRE  ARTS  3.     Acting 

Four  classroom  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  of  dance  per  week.  6  credits. 

Mr.  Sommers 

THEATRE  ARTS  5c.     Introduction  to  Dance 

.  Beginning   analysis   of   dance   forms;   dance   history;   basic   dance   techniques. 
3  credits.  Miss  Sandholm 

THEATRE  ARTS  6c.     Advanced  Dance  and  Choreographic  Problems 

This  course  stresses  advanced  techniques  and  choreographic  problems  with  as- 
signments directed  toward  studio  and  major  productions.  3  credits. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  5c  or  permission  of  instructor.  Miss  Sandholm 

THEATRE  ARTS  7.     Stage  Design  in  Theory  and  Practice 

A  study  of  the  problems  and  techniques  of  stage  design — settings,  lighting  and 
costuming — worked  out  through  individual  projects,  models  and  participation  in 
departmental  productions. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  6  credits.  Mr.  Clay 

THEATRE  ARTS  9c.     Voice  and  Diction 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  individual  student's  voice  a  wide  range  of  controls 
in  pitch,  volume,  and  quality.  Correction  of  individual  speech  faults  and  regional 
accents.  Study  of  acceptable  American  pronounciations.  Introduction  to  the  me- 
chanics of  voice  production  and  speech  sounds.  3  credits.  Mrs.  LaShoto 

THEATRE  ARTS  99.     Independent  Study 

Students  may  elect  either  a  research  or  production  project.  Approval  by  the 
staff  must  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  A  University  average  of  B  is 
prerequisite.  6  credits.  Staff 

*THEATRE  ARTS  102.     Directing 

Four  classroom  hours  per  week.  6  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  3. 
Juniors  and  seniors  only. 

THEATRE  ARTS  104.     Playwriting 

An  exploration  of  the  complex  problems  of  writing  an  effective  play.  The  course 
covers  such  topics  as  play  construction,  characterization,  action,  dialogue,  the  use 
of  verse  and  music,  the  sources  of  dramatic  material,  and  techniques  of  script- 
development.  Includes  experiments  in  scene-writing,  reading  and  analysis  of  stu- 
dent play  projects,  and  critical  examination  of  current  Broadway  plays. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  6  credits. 

With  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  this  course  may  be  taken  for  two  successive 
years.  Mr.  Matthews 
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*  THEATRE  ARTS  108a.     Theatre  History 

A  study  of  the  history  of  theatre  arts  (architecture,  design,  acting,  directing) 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day  with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  physical 
properties  to  dramatic  conventions.  3  credits. 

THEATRE  ARTS  115a.     Restoration  Comedy 

A  study  of  classic  English  comedy,  chiefly  of  the  Restoration  dramatists — Ethe- 
rege,  Wycherley,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh.  The  course  will  open  with  the 
great  Restoration  ancestor,  Ben  Jonson,  and  continue  into  the  eighteenth  century 
to  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

Term  paper  required.  3  credits. 

Two  classroom  hours  per  week.  Juniors  and  seniors  only.  Mr.  Kronenberger 

THEATRE  ARTS  115b.     Modern  Comedy 

A  consideration  of  comedy,  in  the  wide  sense,  since  its  rebirth  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  There  will  be  particular  emphasis  on  Shaw  and  Chekhov, 
and  treatment  of  such  playwrights  as  Wilde,  Synge,  O'Casey,  Pirandello,  Molnar, 
Maugham,  George  Kelly,  S.  N.  Behrman,  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Christopher  Fry. 

Prerequisite  for  concentrators:  Theatre  Arts  115a. 

Term  paper  required. 

Two  classroom  hours  per  week.  Juniors  and  seniors  only.       Mr.  Kronenberger 

THEATRE  ARTS  118b.     History  and  Theory  of  Comedy 

A  study  of  developments  in  comic  playwriting  from  Aristophanes  to  the  present. 
The  course  investigates  the  nature  of  farce,  comedy,  satire  and  parody  in  the  light 
of  examples  selected  from  important  areas  in  dramatic  history. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  3  credits. 

THEATRE  ARTS  121a.     Shaw  and  His  Contemporaries 

A  study  of  English  and  Continental  playwrights  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  with  a  particular  emphasis  upon  the  philosophy  and 
writing  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  3  credits.  Mr.  Pettet 

See  English  178a. 

THEATRE  ARTS  122.     The  Modern  Drama 

Plays  will  be  examined  as  works  of  literary  and  dramatic  art.  In  addition,  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  theatrical  organization,  the  social  circumstances,  and  the 
intellectual  currents  that  influenced  them.  The  authors  to  be  read  include  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  Rostand,  Becque,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Gorky,  Yeats,  O'Neill,  Eliot, 
Cocteau,  Sartre,  Brecht,  and  Garcia  Lorca.  6  credits.  Mr.  Sommers 

THEATRE  ARTS  124a.     Shakespeare 

See  English  3  a  and  93  a.  3  credits. 

THEATRE  ARTS  125a.     History  of  the  American  Drama 

A  study  of  the  American  theatre  from  its  beginnings  to  the  First  World  War. 
3  credits.  Mr.  Matthews 

*  Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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THEATRE  ARTS  125b.     History  of  the  American  Drama 

A  study  of  the  American  theatre  from  the  First  World  War  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  125a.  3  credits.  Mr.  Matthews 

THEATRE  ARTS  127a.     Greek  and  Roman  Drama 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome  seen  in  relationship 
to  their  socio-political  background,  and  emphasizing  the  developments  in  dramatic 
structure.  3  credits. 

^THEATRE  ARTS  128a.     Marlowe,  Jonson,  and  Webster 

See  English  142  a.  5  credits. 

^THEATRE  ARTS  130a.     The  Problem  Play 

Beginning  with  Shakespeare's  problem  plays,  the  course  traces  the  development 
of  the  thesis  dramas  (social,  moral,  and  professional  problems)  from  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  America. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  3  credits. 

*^THEATRE  ARTS  131b.     Poetic  Drama 

The  course  concentrates  upon  the  verse  and  poetic  drama  written  for  stage 
production  in  the  modern  period.  European  and  American  dramatists  are  studied 
against  the  background  of  earlier  verse  forms.  3  credits. 

*=THEATRE  ARTS  132b.     Dramatic  Criticism 

A  study  of  dramatic  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present.  An  investigation 
into  the  development  of  the  dramatic  arts  seen  through  the  records  of  critical 
observers. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  3  credits. 

^THEATRE  ARTS  133b.     The  Popular  Arts 

A  survey  of  radio,  television,  films,  and  musicals. 
Juniors  and  seniors  only.  3  credits. 

THEATRE  ARTS  150b.     Esthetics  of  the  Theatre 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  theatre's  arts.  An  analysis  of  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying dramatic  conventions  and  composition.  An  intense  exploration  through 
plays  and  critics  of  the  art  of  the  playwright  and  dramatic  communication. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  Limited  enrollment.  3  credits.  Mr.  Pettet 

THEATRE  ARTS  151.     Tragedy 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  tragic  drama  based  on  the  study  of  plays  and 
theories  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Various  ancient  and  modern  attitudes  toward 
the  problems  of  tragedy  will  be  explored  through  reading  and  discussion  of  works 
by  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  O'Neill,  Anderson,  etc.,  as  viewed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  Aristotle,  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer  and  others. 

Juniors  and  seniors  only.  6  credits.  Mr.  Matthews 


*Not  to  be  given  in  1959-60. 
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Awards  to  Faculty  on  Leave 
1959-1960 

J.  V.  Cunningham,  Professor  of  English  Guggenheim  Fellow 

Nahum  N.  Glatzer,  Professor  of  Jewish  History  Guggenheim  Fellow 

Sidney  Golden,  Professor  of  Chemistry  Guggenheim  Fellow: 

Fulbright  Research  Scholar 

Max  Lerner,  Professor  of  American  Civilization  and  Institutions 

Ford  Foundation  Professor 

Stanley  Deser,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

National  Science  Foundation  Fellow 

Herman  T.  Epstein,  Associate  Professor  of  Biophysics 

National  Science  Foundation  Faculty  Fellow 

David  L.  Falkoff,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

National  Science  Foundation  Research  Fellow 

Robert  A.  Feldmesser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Social  Science  Foundation  Research  Fellow 

Henry  Popkest,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Theatre  Arts      Fulbright  Fellow 
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